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SKINNER ENGINE CoO.,|EVERY MACHINE GUARANTEED 


O PERFORM JUST AS REPRESENTED 


ER IE, PENNS VE VAN ITA. Each Machine is Gaus to Perform Good Work before leaving the Works. 


“D350 ENGINES he Eureka Mills and Little Giant Cob Cracker 


‘i 
IN ELEVATORS 


4 
Throughout the West 
and Northwest. 


= “BOILERS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Power CAR PULLER, 
FOR HANDLING CARS 


At Factories, Mills, Elevators and 
Distilleries, 
Or wherever it is necessary to move cars with- 
out a Switch Engine. 


May be set at any angle with driving shaft or 
=— railroad track, and occupy any space that can 
most conveniently be spared for the purpose. 
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Together with REELS, ELEVATORS. Etc., 
Make just the Outfit of Custom Mills. Our System of Reduction as applied to Corn Meal 
is a saving in ower, and greatly improves the product. Itis applicable to all classes where good re- 
sults are desired 
No Mill or Elevator that takes grain from cars should be without one of our 


Automatic Power Shovels. 
We make them in sizes suitable for large or small Mills and Elevators, and they are equally as 
profitable for small as large. 


For Information and Prices address 


C.W.& C. A. LANE, EXETER, N. H. 


("For Descriptive Circular, Prices, Etc., 


* Address, 
Ww. G. ADAMS, 
SANDWICH, ILL 
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Me » NAGI Ee 
BOOKWALTER ENGINES ot a 
UPRIGHT AND HORIZONTAL, Manufacturer of 
3 TO 10 HORSE POWER. Portable, 
OVER 3,000 IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION. Stationary 
Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. Address, and 
Agricultural 


Steam Enwzeines.,. 


JAMES LEFFEL & C0., Springfield, Ohio. 


Eastern Office: 110 Liberty St., New York. 


NEWARK MACHINE t0., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


FOR PRICES AND DISCOUNTS 


~ Elevator Salas HUpplies 


EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


ie Hither Steam or Horse-power, 
h))) We are Licensed by J. M. Harper to sell Dumps, and anyone purchasing 
from us will be fully protected. Address 


A,B.COLTON,SalesAgent, THE FROST MFG, CO,, 


Care Commercial Hotel, Lincoln, Neb. Galesburg, Ili. 
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No. 1306 Union Avenue, 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. OU oe ey 


R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, 


——-GHN BRAT AGEN T— 


BARNARD &« LEAS MFC. CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Complete Plans and Specifications Furnished for Elevators without ex- 


tra Charge. 


Wietor Corn Shellers, Dustless Corn Cleaners; 


Barna d’s Im- 


proved Warehouse Separators. and all other kinds of Elevator Machinery and Supplies Fur- 


nished at Shortest Notice. READ THE F 


OrFicE of G. B. SHaw & Co., 
CHERRYVALE, KANn., March 9, 1885. 
DEAR Smm:—In answer to your recent fayor will 
say, that with the three elevators we are now oper- 
ating, built in accordance with plans furnished by 
you, we are well pleased, and would have no_ hesi- 
tation in recommending you as a skilled and eco- 
nomical designer of Elevators. With the machines 
and machinery bought of Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co. 
we are also well pleased, asit is all first-class and 
satisfactory in every way. 
Very truly yours, G. B. SHaw & Co. 
A. C, SHERMAN, Grain Dealer, 
RossviLiE, KAn., March 5. 1885. 
Dear Str‘—I desire to say, that by following 
lans in pnilding my Elevator at St. Marys, Kan., 
urnished me by you, and placing my order for 
machinery with Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., of Mo- 
line, Ill,, for Wheat Cleaner, Corn Sheiler, and 
Cleaner and Elevator Goods entire, I now have 
one of the best Elevators in the state. Everything 
works splendid and to my entire satisfaction. 
Respectfully, A. C, SHERMAN. 


OFFicE oF Tupor, Exxiort & Co., Grain and Chop- 
ped Feed, Hotton, Kan., March 21, 1885. 
DEAR Smr:—We like the plan of our Elevator 
very much, and do not think that for a building 
of the size of ours the plans could be improve 
upon. Exerything issimple and handy, and very 
easily run. The machinery works fine, and has 
ever since we started, and the Sheller is the best 
we haye ever seen. The Corn and Wheat Cleaners 
could not (lo any better work than they do. We 


are fuily satisfied and pleased with everything, and 


OLLOW ING: 


should we conclude to erect another Elevator at 
some other point, will consult you for a plan. 
Yours very truly, Tupor, Exuiorr & Co. 


B, F. Buaxer & Co., Lumber, Building Material, 
Grain and Flax Seed 

PLEASANTON, KAn., March 5, 1885. - 

Drar Sir:—The Elevators you designed for us 

at Fontana, Kan., and Sprague. Mo., are giving en- 

tire satisfaction. and the machinery all does its 

work well. Weconsider your plan very convenient, 
substantial and economical. 

Yours yery truly, B. F. Buaxer & Co. 


Brinson, Hm & Co., Grain Commission Mer- 
chants, Orrawa, Kan., April 2, 1885. 

Dear Srr:—Replying to your fayor of recent 
date, we take pleasure in saying, our new elevator 
built here last season, on your plans and specifica- 
tions, gives us highest possible satisfaction; and 
the machinery furnished by Barnard and Leas Mfg. 
Co. is first-class in every respect, and works to our 
entire satisfaction. We have, up to this date hand- 
led about 150,000 bushels of ear corn, and a large 
amount of other grain through our elevator, and 
with your complete outfit of machinery, etc., and 
have not been to a nickel’s expense or had one 
minute’s delay from any cause whatever, all 
of which we credit to your well-arranged plans,an d 
good class of machinery furnished by your house. 

We can fully recommend and indorse your ar- 
chitecture and machinery, and you have liberty to 
refer to us, any time, any one contemplating build- 
ing an elevator. Very truly yours, 

BRINSON, HILL & CO. 


THE FINEST LINE 


———OR——s5 


Portable Mills 


Both UPPER and UNDER RUNNERS; : 


Wire Rope Transmission: 
PULLEYS, 9) 
Shafting, Couplings, Gearing 


ETC., ETC, 


(eS Send for Lists, with Cuts, Descriptions an 
Prices; also Caer 


TREATISE 0N WIRE ROPE 
TRANSMISSIONS, 


Williams & Orton Mfg. Co.,{*%dese**} Sterling, Il 


Street, 
EXOL:TON | 


IRON ROOFING COMPAN} 


_ New Lisbon, - Ohio. 
—Manufacturers and Wholesale Dealers In— 
HOLTON’S PATENT IRON ROOFING 
CRIMPED EDGE and CORRUGAT- 
ED ROOFING and CEILING. 


Agents wanted everywhere. Catalogu 
\, and prices mailed on application. 


Nearly 7,000,000 feet in use. 
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Sn 
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The above cut is a fair representation o 


f the Rail Dump in common use, on which 


we are collecting a royalty for past use, and licensing parties to continue to use, and 


also put in new Dumps. 


Our patents on Rail Dumps fully cover this class of Dumps. 


Any one using Rail Dumps can readily decide by comparing his Dump with this cut, 


whether he infringes or not. 


We also control patents that cover Platform Dumps. 


Our prices are reasonable in settlements for past infringements, and for licenses to 


continue to use the Dumps. 


wz Applications for Licenses for using said patented improvements, and for set 
tlements for past infringements should be addressed to 


J. M. HARPER, Room 28, Board of Trade Building, PEORIA, ILL. 


&. BG. FREEWIAN, 


ARCHITECT AND PRACTICAL BUILDER 


Of Stationary Elevators, 


Floating Elevators, and 


Special Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


PHORIA, IL... 


WrAA. Es. 


BENT, 


Architect & Grain Elevator Builder $ Contractor 


417 OLIVE STREET, ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Plans, Specifications and Estimates Furnished 
Correspondence Solicited. 


plication. 
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LENNOX MACHINE CoO., 


——MANUFACTUBERS OF—— 


ENGINES AND BOILERS, 


——AND DESIGNERS rOR—— 


ELEVATORS, 


MILLS, E'TC., 


Anywhere where a strong, serviceable, well-built outfit is needed. Also, Pulleys, Hangers, Shaftin 


Boxes, Gearing, and General Elevator and Mill Su 
attention given to repairing Engines, Boilers, and 


lies. Promptness and reasonable prices. Speci 
achinery. Get prices of Pe ae 


DLENNOX MACHINE! Co., 
MAKRSHALLTOWN. IOWA. 


me of Grain. 
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ULAR AND PRICE LIST. 


BORDEN, SELLECK & CO., Gen. Agts., 48 & 50 Lake St, CHICAGO, ILL. 


LL. D. RICHARDS, President. 


EB: D . 
ARTHUR TRUESDELL, Secretary. BS Ht CODERE TIE a 


CHAS. H. GODFREY, S uperintender 


Fremont Foundry and Machine Co, 


FREMONT, NEBRASKA, 


AS" 


MANUFACTURE 


ENCINES and BOILERS 


OF ALL SIZES. 


Boots, Shafting. Pulleys, Gearing, Boxes and Ha i i = 
ed to ELEVATOR AND MILL MACHINERY. surnished upon oer 
short notice _ 


Com Shellers, Cleaners, Separators, Seales, Belting, Rlevator Buckets, be 


__ We aleo keep on hand a stock of Gove 3 i didasion anita 
Fittings. f@8"Special attention given to Tepaeee Brass Goce a ee ee 


Bes ou are intending to build or enlarge, send to us for estimates and prices. Correspondence. 
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Cheap, Durable, Handsome, Fireproof. 
Absolutely Water-tight. 


Can be put on by anybo ieee 
Adapted for all classes of Bui ae 
Send for Circulars and Price Lists, free. 


ti ASS Ji Dy 
NEW ORLEANS AGENCY, )E.VAN NOORDEN &CO., 


EDWARD THOMPSON, 772 Poydras St. BOSTON MASS. Ss. 
? Ss. 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, 


No. 1, | one DOLLAR PER ANNUM. 


THE STANDARD FLAXSEED SEPA- 
RATOR. 


On this page is given an illustration of a machine 
which will interest handlers of flaxseed, inasmuch as it 
claims to perform the highest possible grade of work on 
flaxseed, the perfect separation of which from mingled 
impurities is wellunderstood to be no easy task. The 


” 


# machine is built by a practical millwright of experience 


who has named it “The Standard.”’ 

’ The machine in question is very simple in its opera- 
tion and without complexity 
of parts. The flaxseed first 
goes over a double cylinder, 
one to take out straws, sticks, 
and the like, and the other to 
remove mustard and other 
foreign seeds. It next passes 


SELLING WHEAT AT THE ELE- | reason, to avoid waste in threshing by throwing the 


VATORS. 


A large quantity of wheat is taken direct from the 
threshing machine to market. When _ properly 
threshed and cleaned this is, of course, the most 
economical plan, when it is intended to market the 
wheat as soon as possible after threshing. We can not 
handle wheat without more or less waste, besides in- 
creasing the expense. At present prices, in order to 
raise and market wheat so as to secure a profit, every 
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wheat over, it will often be found more” profitable not to 
attempt to clean too thorough, but run through a good 
fan after threshing. What is taken out can then be used 
for feed, instead of being entirely wasted. 

With a good large sheet spread out under the fan, 
there is very little need to waste in fanning wheat, and 
you can, in avery few minutes, gauge the speed and 
the wind on the fan so as to clean thoroughly and yet 
not waste. Wheat, with considerable chaff, straws or 
broken weed stalks, will always be docked in market. 

The mills or elevators will 
: be obliged to clean over, or 
| "Ik rather the owners, knowing 


by experience that clean 
wheat will bring a much bet- 
ter price, that it will pay 
them to hire men and run the 


through a suction into a re- 


volving cylinder which is cov- 
ered at the head. with perfora- 
ted sheet metal, which will 
also take out mustard and 


trashy wheat which they pur- 
chase from the farmers 
through a good fanning mill. 
If they do this, it is. because 
they find it profitable, and if 


other small seeds. Thence it 


they can hire men to do this 


will pass over wire cloth of 
two different meshes, thus 


work profitably, the farmers 
can certainly realize a profit 


making two grades of flax- 


by cleaning before sending to 


seed, which, if desired, can be 
run together. As this ma- 


chine does not depend on rid- 
dles and suction alone, it 


market, 


ii 


claims to be free from the 


With present prices, it is 
very necessary to secure the 
highest price obtainable, in 
order to secure a profit; and 


to do this, the wheat must 


trouble of clogging and run- 


ning over, common in many 


purpose. The manufacturer is 

Mr. FRED GROTENRATH, 593 Island Avenue, Milwau- 
kee, Wis., whose card appears on another page, and who 
will answer al! communications addressed him. 


There is a statute in Dakota which imposes a fine on 
every farmer who does not destroy the Canada thistle, 
cockle, or other noxious weeds on his grounds.- A simi- 
lar law in every state of the Union would be a great ben- 
efit to this country. ; 


It is said by New York journals that one-half the po- 
tatoes used in that city are grown outside of the United 
States. Leaving out the large. quantities of this edible 
imported from Bermuda, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward’s 
Island, and other sections of the Canadian Dominion, 
nearly. every ocean steamer reaching New York 
from Ireland, England, Scotland, Wales and Germany 
brings a quota. Sar 


| THE STANDARD FLAXSEED SEPARATOR. 

| 

| 

mneans must be used to do the work as economically as 
possible. 


be clean and dry. The farm- 
er can dry and clean his 
wheat fully as cheap as the 
owner of the elevator, and if he finds it profitable to 
clean, the farmer certainly can do thesame. Where any 


Yet, to secure the best market price, the wheat must | kind of small grain like wheat, oats, rye, barley or 


be in as good a condition as possible. Carelessness, in 
this respect, entails considerable loss. There are 
thousands of bushels of wheat sold every fall for which 
a much better price could have been realized had proper 
pains been taken to clean and put it in the condition to 
obtain it. With the wind inthe right direction, the 
stacks properly arranged so that the machine can get the 
full benefit, and the machine: properly manag.d, the 
wheat can be thoroughly cleaned. It requires careful, 
steady feeding, close attention to the riddles to see that 
they are kept clean and the proper gauge of wind on the 
fan, so as to properly clean. _ Unless care is taken, and 
especially if the wheat is not thoroughly dry, of blow- 
ing considerable wheat over in attempting to clean, as 


| should be done before sending to market. | For this 


buckwheat, a good fanning mill will always be found 
profitable in cleaning grain for market and for seed.— 
Racine Agriculturist. 


Chinch bugs, it is reported, have been destroying the 
wheat in Dakota county, Minn. 


Our average crop of Indian corn ranges from 1,800,- 
000,000 to 2,000,000,000 bushels. At 25 to 30 bushels to 
the acre the area of the cornfield is only 112,500 square 
miles, or less than 4 per cent. of the total area of the 
country. Our customary average is less than 30 bush- 
els, but on the best land 50 bushels are commonly pro- 
duced, and often 100. Corn may be reduced to pork at 
the ratio of about one bushel to ten péunds, including 
waste. ; 


ELEVATORS AND GRAIN IN THE 
SOUTHWEST. 


Special Correspondence AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., July 10, 1886.—In the ambulations 
of your correspondent a few days ago he came across an 
energetic specimen of humanity who had come down from 
Chicago with an idea that there was room for the estab- 
lishment of more elevators at this point. He had been 
here for a week, and notwithstanding that the thermom- 
eter was marking the 100’s as assiduously as was in its 
power, he had as he declared taken in the situation. He 
went over his experience willingly for my benefit. 

“T have looked in vain for what I expected to see—a 
first-class elevator,” said he. “To me it appears as though 
all investments had been made on a wrong basis. Those 
who have put their money into this important branch of 
the milling trade have built edifices of a description 
which would not for a moment be tolerated at Chicago. 
Recollect I am speaking of the elevators as a whole. 
There are perhaps three elevators which are passable, 
but more than this there are not. Nevertheless, those 
with the poorest houses deplore the most the poor trade 
that has come to their doors the past season. Of course 
the Fates were against any large business; the wheat was 
not to be had in the section which is commanded by this 
industry. Yetif there had been a good crop it would 
be no source of wonderment to me if business had been 
poor. There are no inducements to outsiders to ship to 
this point. Even up at Chicago we have heard that 
there is a division among the members of the Board of 
Trade on the subject of mixing. There appear to be two 
cliques, the mixers and anti-mixers. Now at Chicago we 
do a plenty of this, but at the same time we exert our- 
selves to the utmost not to incur the displeasure of the 
Board of Trade commission men. We recognize that 
our bread and butter depend upon the manner that we 
suit them. Hereitis different. I have heard elevator 
men declare that they did not care one cent what the 
commission men thought so long as these reports were 
kept from the country shipper. The short-sighted fel- 
lows do not seem to realize the fact that the practice, 
like Banquo’s ghost, will not down. You can’t hide any- 
thing that is crooked from the country men very long, 
even if you use the utmost secrecy with reference to it. 

‘Above all, any elevator run in a manner which is antag- 
onistic to the interests of all parties will sooner or later 
go to the wall. Competition is too strong at the present 
stage of the game to allow any one who does not recog: 
nize the power of his customers to find out his methods, 
the much more so if they be of anything inclining to- 
warcs crookedness. Your elevator men here do notaim 
to be crooked, and nobody would say they were as the 
world would judge. But their methods are not of the 
best and will not tend to diaw trade. I have seen order 
after order sent from the mills at this point to Chicago. 

Over and over again these millers have declared that 
they could not get anything from the elevators here that 
they could rely on, and as the supply inthe country was 
small and hard to get at they were compelled to come to 
the northern city for supplies. This ought not to be so. 
There are not enough mills here to use the grain which 
should flow in evenin an off year from the tributary 
states. The above reasons have brought me to the con- 
clusion that some energetic man in perfect accord with 
the commission men and millers, who will make their 
interests a study, would succeed well at this point. 

“One gentleman who is running one of the largest ele- 
vators in this city assured me that he was going to turn 
over a new leaf as soon as the new crop commenced to 
arrive. I do hope for the good of the trade he will per- 
sist in his undertaking. I doubt, however, if he will be 
able to do so. The majority seem to be against him. If 
he does, however, he will not regret it after having test- 
ed the change for a year or two.” 

Some of the readers of the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND 
GRAIN TRADE may think that it is unwise to publish 
what an expert at the business thinks of the present pol- 
icy, but if they will heed the word of warning they will 
discover the advice and criticism will pour a good deal 
of wealth into their pockets. They will find that the 
elevator men throughout the country will send in two 
bushels where at present they send one. They will be 
astonished to witness the demand among their own town 
millers for the wheat they have for sale or in their care. 
In a few words they will be brought to understand that 
the same methods used elsewhere to sustain and increase 
trade will prove the proper avenues to success. They 


reported a month age. 
Gondition and the quanti ty exceeds the estimate. The 
quality is very good, the berry being plump and heavy. 
About all the crop has been saved without loss. As to 
corn, there never was as large an acreage planted, and 
the condition is fully equal to that of any previous year. 
The weather is just what is needed for its proper ripen- 


to see their Northern brethren 


certainly do not care 
come down here and teach them by example how tocatch 
on, at the cost of losing a goodly portion of the business 
they now have. Let there be the very best system in 
vogue atthe elevators here that is known in the land. 
Elevator men here should be leaders, not followers. 
There is a better outlovk for crops in Kansas than was 
The wheat shows an improved 


ing—warm and showery. Recent rains improved the 


prospects for oats, and there is no longer much doubt but 
that an average crop may be expected. The chinch bugs 
which were reported earlier as devastating the fields 
throughout the southern portion of Kansas have disap- 


peared under the infl uence of drowning rains. In Dick- 


-enson county the average yield per acre of wheat is esti- 
mated at 24 bushels per acre. 


It is all harvested. Sedg- 
wick county, one of the middle counties of the state, has 
more cornin than any other county. The corn fields al- 


most cover the county, and it is said there is every pros- 
pect for the largest yield that has ever been had in any 
county of the state. In Chautauqua and Norton counties 
the prospects are also most brilliant. 


In fact your cor- 
respondent has not heard a single adverse report from 
any section of the state. This prcspect of plenitude in 


the yield has had the effect of causing a good many 
farmers to look ahead and so far as possible decide on 
the prospective prices. 
ceded that these will be the lowest in the history of the 
West. 
fed to cattle, an d corn will never see the inside of the 
elevator. 
cattle and hogs to fatten un the yicld. The latter class 
of animals are 
that the higher range of values in vogue at present 
has 
to the amount of corn fed it is said that the feeding of 
hogs brings fully 20 per cent. more cash to the farmer 
than cattle. 
hogs are put on the field to follow the herds. 
readily be seen then that there will be no sudden in- 
crease in the visible supply of corn at the elevators, 
even though the crop is the largest in the history of the 


It seems to be universally con- 
The result will be that a good deal of it will be 
Alrea dy the husbandman is looking about for 
in particular request owing to the fact 


every appearance of continuing. According 


This is much more the case when a lot of 
It will 


land. 

The prices of wheat at this point have been downward 
the past month in sympathy with those of Chicago. No. 
2red, selling at 62 cents the first of last month, now 
brings 58 cents, and is slow sale even at this figure. No. 
2 soft has declined from 6714 cents to 65 cents. The 
lowest price of the month was June 16, when 59 cents 
was paid. The highest had was only 68 cents. No.3 
red, contrary to the other grades, now brings a higher 
price than thirty days ago, going up from 40 cents to 
43 cents. The reason of this can not be given. Corn has 
also had an upward tendency so far as No. 2is concerned. 
Prices show an advance from 254 to 26 cents. White 
at the opening of the month under review so'd at 28%, and 
now brings 274. No.4has gone up from 154 to17 
cents during the same period. The market for all kinds 
of cereals has been the dullest noted for several years at 
this point, and elevators with a light supply have hardly 
paid expenses. At no time has there been any activity 
to the market. 

The visible supply in local elevators at presentis as 
follows: Wheat, 170,978 bushels; corn, 105,727 bushels; 
oa ts, 170 bushels; rye, 384 bushels; and barley, 721 bush- 
els This puts the total amount held by all elevators at 
278,980 bushels. During the month the receipts have 
been as follows: Wheat, 49,032 bushels; corn, 133,496 
bushels; oats, 1,797 bushels, and rye 660 bushels. Last 
year there were five times as much wheat, twice as much 
corn, six times as much oats, and eight times as much 
rye taken by elevators here during the corresponding 
time. Thus it is readily understuod wherein the profits 
of the elevators have been materially cut down. 

Millers here and throughout neighboring sections have 
not had an active time of it. There has at no time been 
the same activity as las: year. With very few exceptions 
the mills have been contented to runon half time. Prices 
in sympathy with those on wheat have steadily declined. 
Closing prices are as follows: Fancy, per sack, $1.80 to 
$190; choice, $1.55 to $1.60; family, $1.35 to $1.40; 
XXX, $1.15 to $1.20; XX, $1.00 to $1.05; X,90 to 95 
cents; superfine, 80 to 85 cents; and fine, 70 to 75 cents. 


The greatest demand has been from Southern points tor 
the poorer grades, and the Fort Scott & Gulf has carried 
| the bulk of the shipments. 


OUR DULUTH LETTER. 


We had a quiet and featureless wheat market up to 
July 2. Fluctuations were confined to a cent or two; 
most of the transa ctions were on shipping orders. 

On July 1 the closing price on the Board was 7814 for 
August; but on the Curb it advanced to 7914, and opened 
the following morning at 79}. 

The advance started principally on the statements of 
the McCormick Reaper Works’ agents in the Northwest 
of bad crop prospects, and was kept up by the large ex- 
port clearances and the heavy demand for wheat, there 
seeming to be a sudden anxiety to buy wheat in all quar- _ 
ters. ; 

Bad crop reports continued to come in, and the mar- 
ket therefore continued to advance until it reached 855g 
cents (an advance of 9c. in as many days), the highest 
point on July 8. 

On Friday the early trading showed a large decline, - 
mainly on account of the failure of Dwyer, the Chicago 
operator; during the balance of the day and all Saturday” 
the market was as changeable as any scalper (no one else 
making any transactions, as the sudden advance checked ~ 
all export business) could desire, going up or down, ac- 
cording to the tenor of the last crop report received. 
The sentiment here is growing in favor of higher prices, 
but it is based on the outcome of the crop, which is fig- 
ured all the way from total destruction to a three-fourth 
crop. 

Deliveries were not large on the, 1st inst.; most of the 
wheat found its way into the shippers’ hands. 

David Dows Jr., & Co., New York and Chicago, have 
discontinued their branch house at this point. They will 
continue to do business here, but think they can work to 
better advantage by forming a connection with a good 
house. 

A meeting of the creditors of the defunct grain firm, 
Mills & Yates, was held on the 28d ulto. The liabilities 
of the firm were some $36,000, and the assets about $11,- 
000. These are all supplied to secured claims, leaving 
the unsecured liabilities at $25,000 without any assets to 
evenup. The firm expressed themselves as being very 
anxious to continue on in business, and they claimed that 
a friend is willing to loan them $2,500 to begin business 
with. 

Tuey thereupon offered a dividend of 10 per cent. to 
settle all claims, which was of course refused. Thecred- 
itors will accept no such terms, and no compromise will 
be effected. 

Wright, Ray & Co., who failed some time ago, settled 
all claims by paying sixty cents on the dollar. 

The North American Telegragh Co. have got down to 
business. Griffith, Marshall & Co. have a private wire 
to Minneapolis through this company. 

Receipts of wheat for the month of June, 1,458,901 
bushels, against 745,575 for the same month in 1885. _ 

Shipments, 2,244,267; same month last year, 1,904,069. 

Stock in store July 5, 4,432,035 bushels. 

Shipments of flour for June, 300,000 barrels; since 
opening of navigation, 650,000 barrels. 

The Duluth Roller Mill Company has been incorpora- 
ted with a paidin capital of $100,000. Directors, John 
A. Davis, J. R. Howes, D. G. Cash, J. B. Howard and 
Alex. MacDougall. 

Our Board have follow ed the example “at Chicago by 
having only one session during the summer months, and 
opening at 10:30 Monday mornings, 

Wheat closed to-day at 825 bid for August. 


Duluth, July 10, 1886. PRoBos. 


EXPORTS OF WHEAT AND CORN. 


The following sho ws the exports of wheat and corn, 
including wheat in flour, from all American ports and 
Montreal f rom Sept. 1 to June 26, for the years named: 
OEE EE ES 


Wheat. Corn. 

75,708,000| 55,494,000 
102, 59,000} 44,361,000 

87,787,000} 31,001,000 
112,614,000) 36,981,600 
101,120,000} 25,927,000 
136,764,000} 64,124,000 
140,316,00.| —80,316/000 
118,405,000) _ 67,776,000 


—_—_— 


It takes 630,000 bushels of wheat to supply the mills 
of Minneapolis for one week. 


Issued on Jane 15, 1886. 
Bae FastEnrer.—James L. McDonald, Steelton, Pa., 
assiguor of one-half to James A. Galvin, same place. (No 
model.) No. 343,918. Filed Jan. 21, 1886. 


Car STaRTER.—Herbert Kells, Astoria, N. Y. 
model.) No. 348,818. Filed Nov. 23, 1885. 


Drier.—Arthur Buel, New York, N. Y. (No model.) 
No. 348,755. Filed Sept. 26, 1885. 


Drier.—Max Hecknig, Dartmund, Prussia, Germany. 
(No model.) No. 348,813. Filed Oct. 20, 1885. 


METHOD OF CLEANING GRratIn.—Benjamin D. Crocker, 
Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. (No model.) No. 343,624. 
Filed Jan. 29, 1886. 


APPARATUS FOR CLEANING 'GRAIN.—Benjamin D. 
Crocker, Walla Walla, Wash. Ter. (No model.) No. 
343,891. Filed Jan. 29, 1886. 


GRAIN SEPARATOR—Morgan Lavering and Eli H. 
Anspaugh, Columbia City, Ind. (No model.) No. 343,- 
822. Filed June 10, 1884. 

GRAIN WEIGHING AND REGISTERING SCcALE—-Wm. 
M. Perkins, La Fontaine, Ind. (No model.) No. 343,- 
844. Filed Feb. ¥, 1886. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING AND REGISTERING Ma- 
CHINE.—Robert S. Gabbey, Rossville, Kan. (No model.) 
No. 343,763. Filed Aug. 25, 1885. 


Issued on June 22, 1886, 


(No 


Bac HotperR.—Wm. J. Broker, Osakis, Minn. 
model.) No. 344,078. Filed Jan. 26, 1886. 

CHain ConvEyor.—Michael Garland, Bay City, Mich. 
(No model.) No. 344,178. Filed March 2, 1886. 


Grain Reeister.—Fred Stanton, Stillwater, Minn., 
assignor to E. 8. Brown, receiver of the Northwestern 
Manufacturing and Car Company, same place. (No 
model.) No. 344,013. Filed July 16, 1885. 


Grain SEePaRAtTiInc Macuine.—John Lucas, Hast- 
ings, Minn. (Nomodel.) No. 343,999. Filed Aug. 31, 
1885. 

AUTOMATIC GRAIN WEIGHING APPARATUS.—John F. 
Milligan, St. Louis, Mo. (No model.) No. 844,192. 
Filed Dec. 23, 1885. 

GRAIN WEIGHING APPARATUS.—Arthur E. Wade, 
Parkville, Ill. (No model.) No. 344,148. Filed Feb. 
9, 1886. 


(No 


Issued on June 29, 1886. 


Bae Hoiper.—Cyrus C. Hollingsworth and Frank 
Broyles, Knox, Va. (No model.) No. 344,788. Filed 
Feb. 20, 1886. 

GEARING FOR OPERATING SrRAW CuTTERS, CHOP- 
GRINDERS, AND CoRN SHELLERS.—James W. Ewen- 
hiser, Berne, Ind. (No model.) No. 344,363. Filed 
Dec. 5, 1885. 


Drvicrk ror TRIMMING GraIn.—Marquis F. Seeley, 
Fremont, Neb. (No model.) No. 344,602. Filed June 
13, 1885. 


AUTOMATIC Grain WEIcHER.—Miles K. Lewis and 
Francis 8. Lewis, Hastings, Neb. (No model.) No. 
344,663. Filed Aug. 20, 1885. 


Issued on July 6, 1886. 


Arr Buast ReeuLaTor FOR Fannine Miuus, Erc.— 
Robert W. Kirkpatrick, Glenville, Minn. (No model.) 
No. 344,912. Filed March 8, 1886. 


FEED GRINDER.—Martin L. Metzger and Albert 
Cooper, Harrisburg, Pa., assignors to William O. Hickok, 
same place. (No model) No. 345,163. Filed May 11, 
1885. 

APPARATUS FOR THE MANUFACTURE oF MAa.tT.— 
Charles Fey, Brooklyn, N. Y. (No model.) No. 345,- 
128. Filed Feb. 11, 1886. 


A bunch of red amber wheat was recently exhibited at 
the office of the Wilmington (Del.) Republican which 
measured in the clear six feet six inches in height, and 
which had not finished growing yet. This wheat had 
been grown on the farm of Anthony Higgins, in Red 
Lion Hundred, near the village of Delaware City, Del. 


; D DIAMOND 
FEED MILL. 


The feed mill is becoming more and more a fixture in 
elevators and on stock farms, and among the numerous 
devices on the market we may mention as well known 
the Ames Bros.’ Improved Diamond Feed Mill, an il- 


lustration of which is given in this column. This ma- 


chine is adapted for use in elevators, grist mills, on stock 
farms, and, in short, wherever feed material is ground. 
It can be operated either by direct connection with 
tumbling rod or any ordinary horse power, or by belt 
from power, asthe case may be. Our illustration shows 
one designed to be driven by belt. The mills are sup. 
plied either with right or left-hand burrs, and geared 
with different sizes of pinions to adapt them to the vari- 
ous speeds of the horse power in common use. 

The mill is extremely simple in construction. The 


revolving burr runs on a pivot center, and is therefore 
always self-adjusting and does not require to be faced 
up to the stationary one. The burrs are easily taken out 
and replaced, and any one with ordinary intelligence can 
attend to the few details of the machine. The revolving 
burr is governed by a strong, nicely-adjusted spring, 
which prevents breakage in case aails, stones or 
other hard substances should get into the material to be 
ground, a point of great advantage. 

Two sizes and two styles of mills are made. The No. 
1 mill has 6-inch burrs and the No. 2 mill 8-inch burrs. 
The No. 1 mill will grind from 10 to 26 bushels per 
hour with from two to six-horse power, and the No. 2 
from 15 to 40 bushels per hour with from four to eight- 
horse power. Each pair of burrs will grind from 500 to 
800 bushels of grain before needing replacing, a small 
matter, as each pair only costs seventy-five cents for a 
No. 1 mill, and one dollar for a No. 2 mill. Ifthe grain 
is to be only coarsely ground or cracked, the burrs will, 
of course, grind much more. The mill has a perfect 
automatic feed which can be set to deliver grain to the 
mill with any desired flow, and which when once set 
adjusts itself in accordance with the speed of the mill. 

The manufacturers claim for these mills strength, 
simplicity, durability, capacity, utility, adaptation to 
different kinds of powers toa degree unexcelled, and 
guarantee the mills will do all that is claimed for them. 
This mill is made by McLaughlin, Sheldon & Co., Owa- 
tonna, Minn., who will give inquirers all desired par- 


ticulars. 


Chicago elevators contained last Saturday evening 
7,750,561 bushels of wheat, 2,176,050 bushels of corn, 
263,934 bushels of oats, 12,428 bushels of rye, and 23,504 
bushels of barley; total, 10,226,473 bushels of all kinds 
of grain, against 15,930,736 bushels a year ago. During 
the last week our stock increased 197,769 bushels, in- 
cluding an increase of 58,290 bushels of wheat and 95,- 
126 bushels of corn. For the same date the secretary of 
the Chicago Board of Trade states the visible supply of 
grain inthe United States and Canada as 28,567,718 
bushels of wheat, 9,180,865 bushels of corn, 2,204,967 
bushels of oats, 234,928 bushels of rye and 280,463 
bushels of barley. These figures are larger than the 
corresponding ones a week ago by 348,966 in wheat and 
48,473 in corn. The visible supply of wheat for the 
corresponding week a year ago decreased 555,530 
bushels. 


GOVERNMENT CROP REPORTS. 


The Government Crop Bulletin, of April 10, says: 
The acreage of corn has very slightly declined in the 
Middle states and in Maryland, Virginiaand South Caro- 
lina, with some increase in other states of the South, 
which is largest west of the Mississippi. In the Ohio 
Valley the acreage is nearly the same as in 1885. West 
of the Mississippi the increase is heavy: In Kansas, 20 
per cent.; Nebraska, 10; Dakota, 30. The total increase 
is 344 per cent., or about 2,500,000 acres. Corn is late on 
the: Atlantic coast, from wet weather, cool nights and 
slow germination. In many situations the seed rotted 
and replanting became necessary. Instances are re- 
ported of planting three times. Yet there is generally a 
fair stand; the crop growing and healthy, and with sea 
sonable July weather will makeafullyield. It has 
suffered quite as much on the gulf coast, where wet areas 
are still more unpromising. The red lands generally 
bear a vigorous growth, while in the gray soils and bot- 
toms the plants are yellowing and spindling. Some of 
the areas have already been abandoned. Some parts of 
Texas have been dry, but abundant recent rains will 
suffice for a good crop in the eastern and central coun- 
ties. Arkansas shows high condition, but Tennessee re- 
ports injury from low temperature and excessive rain. 
The great corn belt of the West reports medium to high 
condition, growing better from Ohio to Kansas. The 
Missouri Valley averages better than the Ohio River and 
lake region. There is a full stand in Missouri, vigorous 
and even growth, and ten days earlier than last year, The 
Kansas returns are equally favorable. Insect injuries 
have nowhere been serious. The chinch bug is now 
threatening some localities in the West. The general 
average is 95 against 94 last year, and 96 in 1884. The 
averages of the following states are: New York, 92; 
Pennsylvania, 88; Virginia, 93; Georgia, 92; Florida, 
99; Texas, 82; Kentucky, 91; Ohio, 93; Indiana, 95; 
Michigan, 96; Illinois, 97; Missouri, 101; Kansas, 102; 
Nebraska, 95; Iowa, 99. 

The condition of winter wheat is reported for the first 
of July in northern districts not harvested, and in South- 
ern states, as it appeared at the time of the harvest. The 
average has declined from 92.7 to 91.2. New York re- 
ports a decline of four points; Pennsylvania, five; Ken- 
tucky, two; Michigan, six; Missouri, one; Kansas, three; 
Ohio and Indiana remain as in June, and Illinois gains 
one point. 

The condition of spring wheat has declined from $8 
in June to 83 in consequence .of high temperature, dry- 
ing winds, and lack of rain. In the principal states the 
decline has been: Wisconsin, from 97 to 75; Minnesota, 
99 to 78; Iowa, 100 to 90; Nebraska, 97 to 83, and Dakota 
from 99 to 85. 

The condition of oats averages 89,a decline of seven 
points. 

Rye maintains its position, averaging 95. Theaverage 
of barley is 90. 


About 60,000 square miles are all that are required or 
are now under cultivation in wheat. At only 18 bushels 
to the acre this little patch, constituting but two per cent. 
of our total area, would yield 500,000,000 bushels of 
wheat. This quantity, after setting aside enough for 
seed, would supply 80,000,000 people with their custom- 
ary average of one barrel of flour per year. 


The Philadelphia Record reports a probable scarcity 
of broom-corn in the near future. Last year’s crop, 
which was not very large, is nearly exhausted, and that 
remaining from the previous year was long since dis- 
posed of. The principal sources of supply are Illinois, 
Kansas and Nebraska, where large farms are devoted to 
the cultivation of broom-corn. Chicago is the largest 
market and center of distribution, while Philadelphia 
has the largest number of broom factories, and is conse- 
quently the largest consumer. The stock on hand at 
Chicago amounts at present to 1,700 tons, about 1,400 
of which are held by four of the ten dealers in that city. 
In Philadelphia there are not over 600 tons in the hands 
of the five dealers who handle the article. It is estima- 
ted that the stock now on hand would be sufficient to 
supply the demand for but about six weeks of ordinarily © 
good grade, The outlook forthe new crop, which will 
not come in until October, is very poor, owing to the 
late heavy rains and cold weather. Broom-corn seed 
which sold last year at $3 per bushel, now brings $10, 
and the supply, even at the latter price, is said to be very 
limited, 


M.F. Seeley, Fremont, Neb., has patented a device 
for trimming grain. 


The Frost Manufacturing Co., Galesburg, Ill., are 
licensed to sell dumps under the patents controlled by 
J. M. Harper. 


The Barnard & Leas Mfg. Co., Moline, Ill. are now 
supplying Swickard and Wells Dumps and Dump Irons, 
under license from J. M. Harper. 


_ The Williams & Orton Mfg. Co., of Sterling, Ill., is in 
receipt of alarge number of orders from St. Louis, Chi- 
cago, and other places, for Charter’s Gas Engines. 


Barnett & Record, builders and furnishers of round 
and square elevators, have removed their office from 315 
Hennepin Ave., to Room 29, Corn Exchange, Minneap- 
olis. 


Messrs. Edward P. Allis & Co. request us to state that 
one, C. C. Hadden, who is traveling in Michigan, Ohio 
and Indiana, representing himself as their agent, is with- 
out any authority from them for making such repre- 
sentations, and is not now and never has been employed 
by them in any capacity whatever. Messrs. Ais & Co. 
warn millers to place no confidence in him on account 
of his claiming to be in their employ. 


Geo. J. Fritz, of the Central Iron Works, has added to 
his plant a 600-pound Morgan & Williams steam ham- 
mer, which is working very successfully. With this de- 
cidedly useful tool he can do heavy forging; and with 
other additions he finds his facilities complete and him- 
self ina position to compete with “all comers,” both in 
the matter of price and promptness. In his department 
for corrugating and regrinding millers’ rolls there is 
active state of work every day, although he has the 
capacity to do six rolls a day now. 


The Morse Engineering Co., Kansas City, Mo., report 
several shipments of steam power outfits for the past 
week, among which are a 40-horse power boiler to Cald- 
well Coal Co., Hamilton, Kan.; 25-horse power Atlas En- 
gine and boiler to Smith, Prince & Co., Jamestown, Kan. ; 
20-horse power Atlas Engine and boiler to Charters & 
Miller, Severance, Kan.; 35-horse power Atlas Automatic 
to H. White, Rosier, Mo., and they have contracts on 
their books for early shipment outfits to Lynn Water 
Works, Kan.; Moore & Co., Wellington, Kan., and 
Mokaska Mfg. Co., St. Joseph, Mo. Mr. Morse says 
the Atlas improved balanced automatic engine makes 
friends wherever it is used and is found to meet the re- 
quirements for an economical, moderate-priced engine. 


In regard to “Perfect Tin Plates” the Northwestern 
Architect and Improvement Record says: “The claims 
made by a manufacturer or dealer for his wares, whether 
set forth in a circular, a catalogue or an advertisement 
in the public print, should be made with the same de- 
gree of honor and regard for the truth as when made 
direct to the purchaser whose redress at law for mis- 
representation or exaggeration in the latter case is un- 
mistakable. Honorable firms will so deal, although the 
custom of grossly misrepresenting one’s goods in ad- 
vertisements has placed them somewhat at a temporary 
disadvantage, and it is therefore with pleasure that we 
record the undeniable substantiation of the claim often 
set forth in our columns by Messrs. Merchant & Co., of 
Philadelphia, that their ‘Gilbertson’s Old Method’ tin 
plates are the bestin the market. Some weeks ago the 
United States advertised for bids for tin plates for roof- 
ing the White House. The specifications were specific- 
ally minute that only the best material might be ob- 
tained, anda precautionary article was added warning 
‘parties who imagine any other class will be received’ 
not to bid. The test was made by anarmy engineer who 
is anexpert in making such examinations of building 
and other material, and the test covered every point es- 
sentially possessed by a perfect plate, such as weight, 
durability, uniformity as to imperfections and irregu- 
larities, thickness and quality of coating, etc., ete. The 
plates offered by Messrs. Merchant & Co. were found to 
possess all the points of a perfect roofing tin and were 
adopted by the government. The result of this compe- 
tition and the fact that each of the ‘Gilbertson’s Old 
Method’ plates is stamped with the name of the brand 
and the thickness (IC or [X) leave architects and builders 


no longer in n doubt : aS tea 
best is demanded, as it always should be. If architects 
would be careful to specify the thickness as well as the 
brand, they would always be sure of getting just what 
is wanted as well as what is ordered.” 


A correspondent of the Pittsburgh Commercial Ga- 
zette writing from Canton, Ohio, says: “The iron-roofing 
manufactured by Mr. T. C. Snyder in this city has aided 
very materially in making the name of Canton famous, 
as it is sold in every state and territory in the Union, be- 
sides being exported to other lands. Mr. Snyder's lead- 
ing article in roofing is the ‘H. W. Smith patent,’ 
which is proof against fire, wind and water, has the 
finest joint in use, and can be used on any ordinary 
roof. He also makes corrugated roofing, siding, ceiling, 
etc., beaded siding, ceiling, etc., crimped-edge iron roof- 
ing and siding, ridge caps and fire-proof doors and 
shutters; and he deals extensively in slip joints, eave- 
troughs, conductors, pipes, ete. At this writing he is 
commencing the manufacture of C. A. Smith’s patent 
adjustable slip-joint stove-pipe, which, when packed, is 
telescoped so that twenty-five joints will take no more 
space than one ordinarily requires. The joints, too, are 
all uniform in size. In addition to this specialty, he 
will begin the manufacture of C. A. Smith’s patent in- 
side iron car-roofing, which will doubtlessly meet with 
the favor of all car-builders. Mr. Snyder is, as well, the 
sole owner and manufacturer of Davis’ portable steam 
drilling machine for drilling wells 500, 1,000 and 1,500 
feet deep; and one of the features of this machine is its 
steam boring attachment. His office is located at No. 
82 West Highth street, while his works are stationed at 
No. 233 Tuscarawas street. His business has been es- 
tablished nine years, but has been conducted in Canton 
only six years, From 1880 he was a member of the 
Ohio Legislature for four years.” 


[For the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE.] 


THE GRAIN TRADE OF THE FUT- 
URE. 


COSMIC COMMERCE AND TRANSPORTATION. 
NO. Il. 


BY W. T. STACKPOLE, FAIRBURY, ILL. 


In your journal for june we eudeavored to condense 
some great and vital facts, that true statesmen, people 
and merchants can no longer safely disregard or ignore. 

Their right amplification would fill volumes. But yet 
we must continue to condense. None can deny that 
Europe has been a vast gainer by the Suez Canal. By it 
European and Asian ports have been practically brought 
nearer to each other than before its construction by an 
average of fully ten thousand miles. Thus in Europe 
(and also in Asia) whatever they had to export would 
become more valuable, and whatever each imported 
would become cheaper. This is the natural and almost 
invariable tendency of cheapened transportation. It is 
the rule, proved by all commerce and experience, and 
not changed by apparent or real exceptions, or abrogated 
by peculiar or special conditions. Beyond any doubt 
true and beneficent commerce is thus aided and benc- 
fited, and this in turn benefits humanity. In this hem. 
isphere corresponding benefits can only be won by the 
help of the Darien Canal. That may be set down as an 
axiom. It is not a mere theory or an idea. Itisa great, 
a vital anda pregnant truth. Itis fixed in nature by 
omnipotent power, and man can not change it. 

The vagaries and theories that have now lasted three 
hundred years asto that isthmus, may be prolonged for 
an indefinite period. Inferior works may be thrust for- 
ward, by evil or misguided influences, to amuse or oc- 
cupy the country, or to consume time, effort and money, 
But nothing within the power of man can meet the 
great requirements of the world’s advance, but the great 
sea level canal, so bravely begun and so well ad- 
vanced at Darien. 

Vain and empty will be all expectation of a right re- 
vival and upbuilding of our ocean navigation, maritime 
power, and a suitable extension of our foreign com- 
merce, if De Lesseps and his friends are delayed or de- 
feated. It is not necessary to analyze who or what are 
the opposing influences. The cost will go beyond the 
first estimates, of course. 

But this is almstalways the case with all great and 
difficult works. And as thisis the greatest work in the 
history of the world, it would indeed be strange if its 
cost when completed did not go far beyond the estimates. 


a occa 
ISsTe Whew we 


But there are no difficulties that are insurmountable. 
And there are none but can be surmounted with benefit 
to its builders, to the world at large and to our country. 
Hence every motive of interest, of honor and of duty, 
should prompt usto aid. And we should aid when aid 
is needed. And it is needed now. 

And never in all our country’s history was there a 
time when our ocean navigation, maritime power and 
foreign commerce so greatly needed the help—which 
nothing else but the opening of this great gate can give 
—as this presenttime. And inthe near future the need 
will increase. And as year after year rolls away it can 
only become greater and greater. A single glance at 
amap of the world will prove this to any educated and 
intelligent mind. For now we are compelled to depend , 
chiefly upon England and Hurope for a market for. 
most of our surplus of almost every article of large ex- 
portation. From Chicago, St. Louis and all the center 
of the great basin of the Mississippi, we can only reach 
the Pacific Ocean by going first to and through the At- 
lantic, and so around Cape Horn, unless we go two 
thousand miles overland by railway. This will do very 
well for valuable freights, but it will never do for cheap 
and bulky articles. Take for example corn, the most 
important grain crop of our country. It will rarely if | 
ever bear the great cost of overland transportation such 
a great distance. Butin all the various countries to 
which that great ocean is the highway, and on its islands, 
and around its vastly extended shores, little corn is 
produced. 

The great central trunk of our inland navigation, trans- 
portation and commerce is, by nature, the line of Lake 
Michigan, the Illinois & Michigan Canal, and the Illinois 
and Mississippi Rivers. The work required of man to 
suitably open it iscomparatively light. With the Darien 
Canal completed and this line opened, it would not be 
long until in periods of scarcity, and even in times of 
plenty, one-half of the whole human race would begin 
to use more or less American corn, or some of the articles 
of food made fromit. The safe, easy and cheap con- 
nection of the narige toe of the great lake and Missis-— 


And this not only in the ‘grat teed) but in al 
just and peaceful commerce, and in all hum 
ment jn every good sense. Its benefits would 1 
fields for all human industry and all just enterprise 
and would be felt in every fibre of all our country’s — 
affairs. And the vast and almost unexplored interior o 
Asia would soon be opened by an American-built trans 
Pacitic railway, from the Sea of Japan to the Caspian 
Sea, connecting there with railway lines through Russia 
and Europe, and with lines of navigation both to th 
Baltic and the Mediterranean, and so completing and 
connecting great belts of steam transportation and travel 
around the world through the heart of the temperate 
zone. This great Trans-Pacific Railroad project I pre- 
sented in the Boston Post in July last, and its practica- 
bility and utility are beyond question. So too its bene- 

fits are beyond computation. It would be vast in extent 
—about once and a half the distance from New York to 

Sin Francisco, but caravans would come to its stations, 

at times, from an area of full six millions of square 

miles, or in other words from a region twice the size of 

the whole United States. If honestly built and rightly 
managed, it would have plenty of business, and that in 

every gooi sense. And it would pay in every good sense 

And it, would aid all our American Pacific railroads, i in- 
cluding the Canadian. It would aid all commerce and 

all lines of transportatioa and travel in all our country 

and in Europe. 

And to build it steel rails from any and all the Ameri- t 
can mills could be cheaply freighted to the Sea of Japan, Be 
when once the Darien and Illinois Canals were com- v 
pleted. They are not only the keys to our ocean and in- 
land navigation, but also to our greatest granary. The ¥ 
gunny bags which for more than half a century have t) 
come from India to be used in our country, would then, 
in times of famine there, go back filled with good 
American corn. a 

And with the great railway the elevated region of $ 
Central Asia, where never one ear of corn can be raised, ee 
would soon learn its use. Only forty years have passed 
since the exportation of this cereal to Europe began, and 
none can set bounds to its use throughout. the world if 
once these lines are opened. And in every way the sooner 
this is done the better. Our business is not to yield to 
plutocrats, to atheism, to avarice or to anarchists, but to 
advance on true and Christian lines. 


THE HENNEPIN CANAL. 


[Abstract of the Speech of Hon, Shelby M. Cullom in the Senate, ] 


The construction of the Hennepin Canal and the en- 
largement of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, thereby 
forming a free waterway from the Mississippi River to 
Lake Michigan by the most practicable connection, is in 
my judgment the most important work of internal im- 
provement now pressing upon Congress for considera- 
tion. No other public work which the government is 
asked to undertake promises greater material benefits to 
the country in proportion to the expenditure required. 
I may be charged with exhibiting more zeal on behalf 
of this project than of some others because the entire 
lensth of the proposed canal would be within the bor- 
ders of the state which I have the honor in part to rep- 
resent. While I may have given more attention to the 
subject on that account, the fact that the canal would be 
wholly within the state of Illinois is not my reason for 
favoring with great earnestness its construction by the 
General Government. The demand for this improve- 
ment, as I shall hope to show, does not come from Illi- 
nois alone, nor would the canal benefit that state alone, 
or any more than it would other Western and North- 
western states. Illinois does not need this waterway as 
much as does the great region lying west of the Missis— 
sippi River. 

The line of the canal runs through the Northwestern 
corner of the state, and of the 55,414 square miles in- 
cluded within the borders of Illinois not more than one- 
fifteenth part would be directly tributary to the canal if 
built, because the products of most of the state would 
have to be carried as far to reach the canal as they 
would to reach Chicago. Illinois does not come here as 
a suppliant asking the bounty of the government for its 
own advantage. Illinois, with more miles of railroad 
than any other state in the Union, with a free waterway 
from its metropolis to the seaboard, with the Father of 
Waters washing the entire length of its western borders 
and connecting them with the Gulf, with the Ohio River 
on the south, and with direct connection with the great 
railroad systems of the East, South, and West, is not 
suffering from the lack of facilities for transportation, 
and will continue to maintain its commercial supremacy 
in the future as in the past, whether this work of im- 
provement is undertaken by the government or not. 

No, Mr. President, I do not advocate this improvement 
simply because it would be of advantage to Illinois, but 
on broader grounds and for the general welfare. He 
who declines to look beyond the boundaries of his own 
state in the discharge of his own duties as a legislator 
here fails to comprehend the full scope of the obliga- 
tions resting upon him. I hope to show before I sit 
down that the proposed improvement is one of National 
importance, and would prove to be of great value to the 
commerce of the whole American people. If I do so I 
hope that Senators will vote the proposed appropriation 
and let the work be begun. 

What isthe exact thing that is asked ? 

1. The construction of a canal commencing at the 
Mississippi River, at or near Rock Island, and running 
to the fllinois River at or near the town of Hennepin. 

2. The acceptance by Congress of the grant already 
made by the state of Illinois of the Illinois and Michi- 
gan Canal, and the enlargement of the latter by the 
National Government to make its proportions corre- 
spond with those of the proposed Hennepin Canal. 

The two propositions are intimately connected. They 
are indeed component parts of the one proposition that 
the government shall undertake to connect the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries with the great lakes by 
canal, thereby opening up a great water route that would 
become available for the cheap transportation of the 
more bulky products of the West and Northwest to the 
Eastern markets and to the seaboard for export, and in 
the distribution of the merchandise and manufactured 
products of the East among the consumers of the West 
and Northwest. That such a project is of national im- 
portance will not, I think, be seriously questioned, and 
that the most feasible and economical method of carry- 
ing it into execution is by the construction of the Hen- 
nepin Canal and the enlargement of the Illinois and. 
Michigan Canal must, I think, be conceded by those 
who will carefully and impartially investigate the sub- 
ject. 

The river and harbor act of 1882 directed a survey to 
be made for a canal from a pointon the Illinois River at 
or near Hennepin by the most practicable route to the 
Mississippi River at or above Rock Island, to be not less 


: ine and not less than 
saven feet in depth of water, and with capacity for ves- 
sels at least 280 tons’ burden. The act also provided for 
a survey of the Illinois and Michigan Canal, and for 
estimates of the cost of enlarging it to the dimensions 
of the proposed Hennepin Canal. These surveys and 
estimates were made and transmitted by the President to 
the last Congress at its first session. (Senate Executive 
Document. No. 38.) A supplemental survey has since 
been made and transmitted to Congress the present ses- 
sion. (House Executive Document No. 117.) Refer- 
ence is made to these surveys and reports for detailed 
information as to the route, practicability, and cost of 
this improvement. 

None of the engineers engaged in these surveys raise 
any question or express any doubts in their reports as to 
the practicability of constructing the proposed water- 
way, and Major W.H. A. Benyuard, of the engineer 
corps, who has charge of the surveys, says: 

“The surveys demonstrate that a perfectly feasible 
route exists fora canal from the Illinois River, near 
Hennepin, to the Mississippi River, at or above Rock 
Island.” 

The dimensions of the canal as agreed upon by the 
engineers, and on the basis of which the estimates were 
made, provide for a width of 80 feet at the surtace and a 
depth of 7 feet of water, with locks 170 feet long and 30 
feet wide, which would give a capacity sufficient, at the 
most unfavorable stage of the main river, for the passage 
of barges of 300 tons, although with deep water such 
barges could, with the box-top, carry 600 tons. 

To make the dimensions of the Illinois and Michigan 
Canal correspond with the size of the proposed Hennepin 
Canal would require an enlargement of 20 feet in width, 
an increased depth of 1 foot, and the adding of 60 feet to 
the length and of 12 feet to width of locks, no change in 
the number or location of the locks being necessary. 

Theestimated cost of this enlargement is $2,298,919.15, 
which would increase the size of the canal about 25 per 
cent. The present canal offered to the United States is 
96 miles long, and with the Illinois River has extended 
water communication from Like Michigan two-thirds of 
the distance to the Mississippi. 

The length of the proposed Hennepin Canal is 74.5 
miles by one of the routes surveyed to Rock Island, 77 
miles by the other. Six routesin all have been surveyed, 
which follow different lines at the western end, and the 
estimated cost of each is as follows: 

Rock Island Route, via Green River.. - $6,709,536 
Rock Island Route, via Peaoney’s Slowed ‘and Rock River. 6,554, 052 
Watertown Route, via Green River.............cee-eee ee ee 7, 


Watertown Route, via Penney’s Slough ae 
Maratea d Osler ROUte \ ce ieneciin se cess nactvioce cece cedelescane 


The difference in cost batween the most northern and 
the Rock Island route via Penney’s Slough, is $542,685, 
and between the Northern route and the other Rock 
Island route is $698,169. The difference in cost between 
the Penney’s Slough Watertown route and the two Rock 
Island routes is very slight. General Newton, the chief 
of engineers, in view of the commercial importance of 
the cities of Rock Island, Davenport, and Moline, all 
close together, favors a route having its terminus at Rock 
Island, and I am of the opinion thatif the canal is built 
itshould make that city its western terminus, as is pro- 
posed in the amendment reported by the committee. 

The states and territories. lying in the vast expanse of 
the Upper Mississippi and Missouri River Valleys pro. 
duce more than one-third of the food supplies necessary 
for the general consumption of the nation, and they are 
as well consumers of the products of other sections of 
the Union to the extent of the purchasing capacity of 
our own surplus products. The great markets are 
reached with more difficulty and at greater expense from 
this productive region than from any other portion of 
our country, and hence it is that the 138,000,000 people 
inhabiting this fertile domain bear a heavier burden in 
the shape of transportation charges than the remainder 
of our population, because of the long distances and ex- 
pensive routes over which their products and purchases 
are necessarily carried to and from the Hastern States 
and Europe. Whatever improvements can be made that 
will reduce the cost of carriage will tend to reduce the 
cost to consumers everywhere of one-third of our entire 
food supply. Even should the entire saving go only into 
the pockets of the producers of this great empire, and 
add only to their wealth, the General Government would 
be justified in making liberal expenditures for their ben- 
efit. But it must be plain that the millions thus saved 
would be expended in making purchases of the products 
of other sections, which would reap like profits from 
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the increased demand for their products and the reduced 
cost of their distribution. Therefore, in either point of 
view it is clear that whatever saving can be effected in 
the transportation tax will prove materially advantageous 
to West and Exst alike, and will add to the wealth and 
prosperity of the entire Union. 

We are all familiar with the marvelous development 
and unexcelled resources of this great productive area, 
which is capable of furnishing the food supplies of the 
continent. Its productive capacity seems almost unlim 
ited; but in consequence of the recently increased and 
more successful foreign competition, a point has been 
reached where it is a question whether this vast domain 
shall continue to prosper unless it can be relieved of some 
portion of the onerous burden now imposed upon it for 
transportation. The numerous lines of railway con- 
structed through this territory have failed to relieve this 
burden upon the staple products of the people to a sufti- 
cient extent to enable them to compete successfully with 
other countries and other sections of the United States, 
and they are therefore compelled to look to the develop- 
ment of the waterways with which nature has bountiful- 
ly supplied them as the only available means of relief. 
They have 7,000 miles of rivers which are or can be 
made navigable, and 1,000 miles of lake coast, and they 
ask that these natural highways be improved and con- 
nected, not only for their own relief but for the benefit 
of the whole people; not only to increase the returns 
from their own labor, but their capacity to purchase the 
fruits of the labor of others; not only to reduce the cost 
of food in all parts of the Union, but to increase the 
earnings of the wage-worker and the profits of the manu- 
facturers everywhere by increasing the demand for the 
products of every industry. 

The purpose in constructing the Hennepin Canal is to 
extend the beneficial influence of the most effective reg- 
ulation known over a vast expanse of the most product: 
ive territory of the United States by connecting the 
great lakes and the Mississippi, the cheapest and most 
practicable method that has been suggested. This canal 
could be, and would be, used by an immense traffic, but 
its regulative influence would affect an immensely 
greater traftic than could or would seek its line. It is 
estimated that between St. Paul and St. Louis 12,000,000 
tons of freight annually cross the Mississippi, all of 
which would be affected by providing water communi- 
cation between the river and the lakes; and a small say- 
ing in the freight charges on these shipments would 
equal every year the entire cost of this proposed improve- 
ment, 

The vast empire lying between the Upper Mississippi 
and Missouri River Valleys, comprising the states of 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, 
and Nebraska, and the territories of Dakota ana Mon- 
tana, contains one-fourth of the area of the United States, 
not including Alaska, and has a population of at least 
13,000,000, or nearly one-fourth that of the United States. 
The wonderful productive capacity of this territory is 
indicated by the following statement, compiled by 
Colonel P. B. Walker, of the Missouri River Commission, 
showing the extent of its productions last year, in spite 
of the heavy charges for transportation with which it is 
burdened, and the low prices prevailing: 


ARTICLES. Quantity. Value. 
Wheat, bu $310,000,000 
Corn, bu... 049,374, 524,687,000 
Oats, bu.... 349, 432 000 87,358,000 
Barley, bu.. 19,437,974 12,524,663 
Rye, bu..... 10,674,855 5,337,432 
Buckwheat, bu.. 986,272 493,136 
FIGS COUG bse dace vice ates eh ae 19,0990: 8 133,693,046 
WOOL IDEN banana teieatelrieiratdtciebuate ohtatslateae 88,610,721 4,633,286 
PUONSES WLR DO Dentreatereitiecshisiecte aside cas 5,895,765 589,576,500 
Cattle, number si 15,792,042 432,201 969 
Hogs, number.. 26,052,487 208,419,808, 
Sheep, nuraber.. 7,024,720 21,074,160 
Gola 5,100,000 

23,370,000 
60,000,000 
$2.409,469.000 


The natural outlet for a large proportion of these prod- 
ucts is through the great lakes to the Kast, the trend and 
tendency of this commerce being eastward. The traflic 
now carried on upon the Upper Mississippi River and 
its tributaries is much more extensive than is commonly 
supposed, as persistent efforts are made presumably in 
the railroad interests to create the impression that the 
river has virtually gone out of use. 

Between the mouth of the Chippewa and St. Louis 
there are eighty mills on the main river, with an annual 
day-sawing capacity of 800,000,000 feet of lumber, em- 
ploying some sixteen thousand men, and representing 
about $20,000,000 of capital. On the Upper Mississippi 


and its tributaries, the St. Croix, Chippewa, Wisconsin, 
and Black, there are about two hundred mills engaged in 
the manufacture of lumber, the greater part of their 
product being floated into the Mississippi. 

The statement of the traffic that has passed through 
the Des Moines Rapids Canal since it was opened in 
1877 to June 30, 1884, shows that it included 6,059 steam- 
boats and 3,323 barges, 59,079 passengers, 368,572 tons of 
merchanaise, 0,263,189 bushels of grain, 219,697,812 feet 
of lumber, 47,175,134 feet of logs, 82,838,561 lath, and 
95,604,150 shingles. 

In 1883 the number of steamboats, barges, and rafts 
passing the bridges over the Mississippi at the points 
named was as follows: 


eS 

Bridge at— | boats. |ISarges.| Rafts. 
WHHOMR secs. ese cescinn spice”) picneces es sln\ninn | 4,893 828} 1,352 
La Crosse.. we 4,316 509 1,663 
Dubuque. 3,585 867} 1,422 
Sabula... 2,454 594) 2,083 
Clinton.. 3,006 592 499 
Rock Island. Bee 2,561 142 972 
BUPHngtOn s foie aise nie se unecteviaserlveiye;-inss | 1,943 291 37 
Keokuk.. Leen abvaide See cnaeataremeneesnes 1,856 400 287 


In the ceamboen disuricts exiondine from St. Louis 
to Sioux City, on the Missouri, and to St. Paul on the 
Mississippi, there are employed more than 300 steam- 
boats, with an aggregate tonnage of 65,000, as against 122 
in 1860, and the reports show that more than three and a 
quarter million passengers were carried on those steam- 


boats last year, notwithstanding the popular belief that, . 


so far as passenger travel is concerned, the great river 
hag gone into what the Executive would call a state of 
“innocuous desuetude.’’ 

These figures, though incomplete, suggest almost un- 
limited possibilities in the way of cheap water carriage 
throughout the Northwest when its natural highways 
have been properly improved and their free navigation 
secured. Let us now glance at the commerce of the 
great lakes which the Hennepin Canal would connect 
with this traffic on the Mississippi and its tributaries. 
In 1885 nearly 31,000,000 tons of freight passed through 
the Sault Ste. Marie Canal during the short season of 
navigation. Although the number of miles of railway 
leading into Chicago from the West is 23,401 by main 
lines and 47,931 including branches, the trade of that city 
is by no means confined to shipments by rail. The re- 
ports of the Treasury Department show that during the 
year ending June 30, 1885, the number of vessels, foreign 
and coastwise, that arrived and cleared from the princi- 
pal ports of the United States and from Chicago was as 
follows: 


Ports. Arrived. | Cleared. | Total 
Gi NOR be ccckeie ke sie hesenee ae aie T7995 8,470} 16,268 
Boston Ee os eke SS A 3,190 3,230| 6,420 

2,24 21480| 4,721 
1,991 2,295] 4,286 
1,035 1,268} 2,303 
1,034 998| 2,032 

704 711} 1,415 

Potalis’ sac tt.cece see eee eee 17,993] 19,453] 37,445 
ONICREO Fas soe awiss vsuts wociemere 10,437) 10,546) 20,983 


From this statement it will be seen that the total num- 
ber of arrivals and clearances at Chicago during the 
year lacked but 16,462 of being equal to the combined 
arrivals and clearances at all the other leading ports 
above named, and lacked but 1,705 of being equal to the 
total number at New York and Boston, the two ports 
next highest on the list in this respect. It also appears 
that the total arrivals and clearances at Chicago were 
larger in number than those at Baltimore, Boston, New 
Orleans, Philadelphia, and San Francisco combined, 
which aggregated 19,762; that they were equal to the 
combined arrivals and clearances from New York and 
Baltimore, numbering 20,989; that they exceeded those 
from New York and Philadelphia, which numbered 
20,554; that they exceeded those from New York, New 
Orleans, and San Francisco combined, which aggregated 
20,603; and that they were larger than the total number 
at New York, Portland, Falmouth, and San Francisco 
combined, which was 19,986. 

Do not these suggestive statistics demonstrate the ex- 
pediency and importance of connecting the great lakes 
with the Mississippi with a free waterway, thus uniting 
the vast commerce of the lakes with that of the great 
river, and extending the benefits of each to an immensely 
enlarged area at a comparatively small cost? 

There are no other expenditures, Mr. President, that 
are as profitable to the whole people as those made for 
public works. Whatever of the public revenue is de- 
voted to the construction and improvement of great 
highways of commerce, to opening up harbors on the 
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whole people than any other Sependiviies ‘that are made 


by the government. And the benefits are not temporary, 
but lasting; they come back to producer and consumer 
alike in areduced transportation tax. What is there to 
show at the end of each fiscal year for the millions an- 
nually expended in maintaining the various depart- 
ments of the government? These expenditures are 
necessary and proper, but they are simply the living 
expenses of the government. On the other hand, the 
money put into public improvements by which commerce 
is encouraged and promoted is a permanent investment 
and becomes a constant and continuing source of wealth 
to the country, bringing back returns to the pockets of 
the people year after year and adding to the prosperity 
of all. 


THE TRADE AT THE EAST. 


PuamaDELeuta, July 10, 1886.—During the past couple 
of weeks there has been no change of importance in the 
commercial situation. While general trade is still char- 
acterized by quietude, the volume of business in progress 
in almost every department is accepted a3 satisfactory 
and encouraging for this season of the year, and this 
fact, in connection with cheering reports that are re- 
ceived respecting the crop outlook, as well as the sub- 
stantial evidences of improvements in the industrial sit- 
uation, impart. a healthy tone to the whole field of com- 
mercial activity. The condition of labor is steadily im- 
proving, and the building trade in this and other large 
cities, which was seriously demoralized by strikes and 
labor troubles, is again developing activity, and there is 
every reason to believe that the beginning of the second 
half of the year will witness labor generally throughout 
the country better and more satisfactorily employed 
than at any other time since last January. Furthermore, 
the industries are steadily employed supplying the actual 
requirements of consumption, which the growing wealth 
is steadily expanding; and, while trade may temporarily 
lack the stimulating influences of active buying and sell- 
ing, clearing-house statistics and traffic returns give evi- 
dence of the heavy volume of business that is being 
transacted daily. Very few times or seasons are more 
regular than that of 


THE WHEAT HARVEST. 


Whether the weather is of a kind to make the fore part 
of summer what the farmers call “early,” or “late,” 
the first week in July, in the near neighborhood of Phil- 
adelphia, sees the wheat ready for the reaper, and in 
most instances the harvest isin here by the time the 
first ten days of the month are closed. As I write, the 
golden fields, turning indeed to a rich bronze, are visi- 
ble in all directions, and in many places the harvesters 
are at work. To the southward of us the crop has been 
garnered at times ranging from a few days ago in Dela- 
ware to a fortnight ago in the Carolinas, a month ago in 
Alabama and Georgia to six weeks before in Texas, and 
the wheat harvesting will continue among our Northern 
neighbors for more than a month to come. 

It will be seasonable, therefore, to take a glance at the 
wheat crop of the United States and of the world, so as 
to get a notion of their magnitude and meaning. First 
let me note our own crop, as to its extent and what be- 
comes of it. We should not take the crop of 1885, for 
that was much less than the average, that one having 
been in round numbers 357,000,000 bushels, against 518,- 
000,000 bushels in 1884. We should take, rather, an ay- 
erage of the last five years, including, say, 1881 to 1885. 
This shows the average annual production to be 435,- 
685,524 bushels; the proportion of this used at home for 
food being 257,249,962 bushels; the annual exportation, 
116,161,494 bushels; the quantity retained as seed for the 
next crop, 53,882,084, thus leaving an annual average re- 
mainder of 8,391,984 bushels unaccounted for. From 
that showing it will be observed that the wheat crop 
grown in the United States amounts to between seven 
and eight bushels a head for every man, woman and 
child; that the proportion actually consumed here as 
food amounts to between four and five bushels for every 
person in our population, old and young; that the pro- 
portion exported to foreign countries is somewhat (but 
nota great deal) more than one bushel out of four, or 
about a quarter of the whole crop; and that about one 
bushel out of every eight bushels grown has to be re- 
tained as seed to plant for the next year’s crop. 

These facts are important, as well as extremel y inter- 
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; 5, aod while I have given the precise figures as to 
the millions of bushels in the aggregate and in the gev- 
eral divisions of the distribution, I have given short 
round figures, easy to remember as to the bushels grown 
per head of population, the bushels per head consumed, 
and the proportion of bushels kept for seed. 

Most of our people know, or think they know, that our 
country is the greatest wheat-growing country in the 
world. They are right about that, but if asked to name 
what country is the next greatest wheat grower, many 
even among the most intelligent would be bothered to 
furnish an answer. Some well informed persons would 
say Russia, others quite well posted up with late markets 
would say India, but it would only be a scattering man 
or woman here and there who would say France. But 
such as named France would be right, for that country, 
in 1886 came with her 313,000,000 of bushels next after. 
the United States. India (whose figures for 1885 I have 
not) was probably next, and Russia next with 209,000,000 
bushels. 

Although the United States is the greatest wheat pro- 
ducer, it is not the greatest wheat consumer per capita 
of population. As already stated, the wheat consumed 
as food in our country averages between four and five 
bushels for each person, old and young; but in France 
the consumption is estimated to reach nine bushels a 
year for every man, woman and child. This looks to be A 
enormous, averaging, as it would, from a pound to a 
pound and a half of wheaten bread a day for every per- 
son of every age. 

We may be excused for doubting the accuracy of the 
estimate. The French, itis true, are great bread eaters, 
and have no such variety and abundance of other fari- 
naceous and animal foods as we have, yet, still we may 
take a large pinch of salt to an average of a pound anda | 
half of wheat bread every day for the French babies as 
well as the adult workers in the field, the shop and the 
mine. Exclusive of the crops of Asiatic Russia and 
China, the world’s wheat product for 1885 is set down at 
about 2,110,000,000, of which our country supplies about 
one-fifth. Continental Europe grows as much as is need- 
ed for consumption there, with an average surplus for 
shipment, though notlarge. Great Britain consumes far 
more than she grows, and it is to supply the shortage 
there that in most years the United States, India, Russia, | 
South America and other regions contend in the Liver- 
pool market. There is and has been a great glut there, 
and that’s what’s the matter with the price of wheat 
there and here. 

PHILADELPHIA’S COMMERCE 


has declined because her business men have not had the 
courage to protect themselves from the illegal extortions 
of two railroad corporations. Her shipping houses have 
lost much of their business, and her merchants have al- 
lowed their trade to drift to New York and Baltimore. 
Since the first of the year Philadelphia shipmasters and 
agents have sent twenty-five vessels in ballast from her 
wharves and towed them to other ports to procure car- 
goes for foreign ports; her manufacturers have sent their 
products to New York to secure cheap rates over the 
Pennsylvania Railroad to Western markets, her com- 
mercial bodies have noted the steady decrease in ex- 
ports—a drop from nearly 20,000,000 bushels of grain in 
1876 to less that 10,000,000 bushels in 1885, but no one 
has raised his hand in defense of hisown. Even though 
the state constitution guaranteed equal rights to every 
shipper and provided ample protection from unjust dis- 
crimination, there were not two business houses in all 
the great city of Philadelphia that could be relied upon 
to fight for the enforcement of the highest law of the 
state. Where in all history is there a more despicable 
case of weakness and cowardice than that displayed dur- 
ing the last ten years by the merchants of whom Phila 
delphians once were proud? The trader or manufactur- 
er who meekly submits while his business is being ap- 
propriated by rivals in other cities through the discrim- 
ination of railroads has as much stamina in him as was 
ascribed by Revivalist Sam Jones to one of his horrible - 
examples, whose backbone he likened to “a little, old 
cotton rag.” Within the last week a report has been cir- 
culated that the Allan Line Steamship Company con- 
templated the withdrawal of its vessels from service at 
this port. In explanation it was stated that great diffi- 
culty had been encountered here in procuring cattle for 
shipment, and that this trouble was not experienced at 
other Atlantic seaports. Other places are served by 
competing railroads, but Philadelphia is at the mercy of — 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, which by some de-. 
lusive methods of computation, expects to find greater 


profit in reducing rates to Baltimore and to New York 
to meet the competition of rival lines at those places 
than in giving fair service to Philadelphia. This is the 
generous ard considerate way in which the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad Company requites the debt it owes to Phil- 
adelphia for its creation; this is the way in which it 
claims to sacrifice itself for the extension of the city’s 
trade. 2 

An effort was made here last week to charter a vessel 
and purchase a cargo of 

WHEAT FOR THE MAURITIUS, 

but the plan fell through, owing to the price of wheat 
being too high. Heretofore the Mauritius were supplied 
from Australia, but there is a short crop on the island 
continent this year. J. C.D 


THE GRAIN TRADE OF BUFFALO. 


The eastward movement of flour and grain from the 
West through Buffalo for the month of June, 1886, 
shows an increase of 332.542 barrelsin the receipts of 
flour and an increase of 704,188 bushels in the reccipts 
of grain, estimating flour as wheat, as compared with 
the same month last year. 

The following shows the imports of flour and grain 
into Buffalo by lake from the opening of navigation to 
June 30, 1886, as compared with those for previous 


years: 
FROM OPENING TO JUNE 80. 


=, Grain, inc. 
Flour, bbis.| Grain, bu. Flour, bu. 
OOMESEN etuiesieiefele s osclo wie) n's'e </u/0's.4 1,293,868} 21,421,148) 27, 890, 438 
497,914} 14,283 958] 16, 773, 528 
494823] 12,128,104| 14,6027219 
579,844) 18,867,014] 21,766,234 
552,85:|. 15,439,203] 18,203,458 
366,759} 18,529,722] 20,363,517 
374,286 38, 714, 112] 40,586,542 
164,230 14, 576 937) 15,398,187 
2773828] 24,284,667]  25,674/507 
173,689] 11,121,007] 11,989)452 
168,384) 14 1417, 928 15,259,848 
" 270,188} 11 829, 265} 13,180,205 
Pane E cE sirdccciseiiece ores 412,486] 18,250,517| 20'312,917 
1873. 361,557! 15,591,685! 17,398,470 


RAILROAD SHIPMENTS. 


The following shows the shipments from elevators by 
rail of grain received by lake for the month of June and 
from the ist of January in the years indicated: 


MONTH OF JUNE. 


1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 
Wiltoiity Dtlece svc cas-s- sen 657,130 93,063| 233,954] 275,647 
Cian, aie Hae eee 2,536,360| 896,710] 1,272:209] 1,014’088 
Oats, bu Sara o ie’e Site 170,200 ABOAIeeemnees 32,797 
ISAPIOYS Diivedatnnc ss cs.csen S000 | eeare. tee perlracivs clan Beal cataereto ame 
SEU VOM EN etna a cin sia eicialsicieg lit actin ie eye sr By lecacdnsccnllaa. ces ae 
WG) 00 510 RAs One 3,371,690 997,639] 1,596 163] 1 323,432 
FROM JAN. 1 TO JUNE 30. 
1886. 1885, 1884. | 1883. 
Wheat, bu. 3,507,258) 2,624,571] 1,198,343] 1,258,167 
Corn, bu... AG 808, 560) 1, "565, 398] 2,779,011 
Oats, bu... 25,430 1,$ 41,47 
Barley, bu. ; 87.864] 34,374] «62,328 
Rye; DW... +. - cece ene eee PHU anna mee 500 
BROtA ls tas > -tn'n'e’s ein “8.994 994, 897) 4,552, 134| 2,800 015 4,141,476 


The following exhibit shows the amount of flour and 
grain shipped from Buffalo by canal from the opening of 
navigation to June 30, for the last four years: 


1886. 1885. 1884. 1883. 

Canal opened............ May 1} May 11 May 7 May 7 
ROWE DbIds.2..c6.csc0.2. 621 363 1,188 1,202 
Wheat, bu......--..05 ++ 9,545,141) 4,789,965) 3,954,997] 4,222,962 
OOM, PW... oe. ese e eee 2,731,561) 3,723,241] 2,452,360] 6,274,982 
Oata, bu 161,910] ' 40,450] 1,032,365] 1,290,472 
PBBXIB Ve DU Seine ecccc eres * 69,354 83,940 61,210 106,39 
UA p ais tice occ tots ce | eciccse case 24,748 661 995 596,160 

UWA Geen ones 12,507,966| 8,662,344 84 132,846 12,490,885 


*Barley malt, except 2,957 bushels in 1886. 


The chemist of the Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington finds that the highest weight of wheat per bushel 
belongs to Colorado, where it is 66.6 pounds, while the 
lowest weight is shown to belong to Alabama grain, 
which was only forty-eight pounds per bushel. The 
average weight of oats for the whole country is 37.2 
pounds per bushel, the heaviest again belonging to 
Colorado, viz., 48.8 pounds per bushel, and the lightest, 
24.7 pounds per bushel, to Alabama. In rye, the lightest 
weight belongs to New York, 56.2 pounds per bushel 
and the heaviest to Vermont, 64.1 pounds, the average 
for the whole country being 60.9. 
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Millers, and all interested, are invited to make contributions to 
this page. The publishers do not indorse or hold themselves re- 
sponsible for the sentiments expressed. ] 


AN ELEVATOR TO BE BUILT. 

Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—Kindly 
forward me a copy of your journal. I wish to get the 
names and addresses of parties making a business of 
building elevators. Weintend putting up an elevator at 
this point. 

Truly yours, J. KE. BARNARD. 


Van Wert, Ohio. 


LIKES IT. 


Hditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I re- 
ceived asample copy of your paper, the AMERICAN 
ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. It is just what I have 
been wanting. Inclosed find $1 for « year’s subscription, 
beginning with June 15. 

Yours, E. L. Hammonp. 


Steubenville, Ohio. 


LINSEED OIL MILLS. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—The in- 
surance papers with one accord attribute the extra haz- 
ardous nature of linseed oil mills to the new process. 
Now I have been at some pains to look into this matter ; 
and the facts are that four old process mills burn where 
one of the new process mills goes upin smoke. In 
twelve years only three new process mills have burned, 
and one of these caught fire from an old process mill. 

Yours truly, TOLEDO. 


THE OLD AND THE NEW. 

Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade;—The 
copartnership heretofore existing under the firm name 
of Waring, Studabaker & Co., is this day (July 1) dis- 
solved by limitation; either partner will sign in liqui- 
dation. John Studabaker, David E. Studabaker, John 
A. Studabaker and James W. Sale have this day 
formed a copartnership under the firminame of Studa- 
baker, Sale & Co., and will continue the business in 
grain, seeds and provisions with headquarters at Bluffton, 
Ind. 

Yours truly, 
Bluffton, Ind., July 1, 1886. 


STUDABAKER, SALE & Co. 


FROM MANITOBA. 


Editor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—I duly 
received a copy of this month’s AMERICAN ELEVATOR 
AND GRAIN TRADE. I have been much interested with 
your paper, and I take pleasure in inclosing $1 to pay 
subscription for the same. 

After a seed time and spring of exceptional promise 
in this country, we have had a great deal of exceedingly 
warm and dry weather. Owing to the want of general 
rain, our crops in many places will give a light yield. In 
some districts, where rain has been more abundant than 
in others, wheat looks well; but on the whole the yield 
will be below an average. The prospect is for an early 
harvest and a fine sample. 

Yours faithfully, 

Brandon, Man., June 30, 1886. 


TuHos. THOMPSON. 


WHEAT IN STORE FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. 

Editor American Elevator and Gratin Trade:—In your 
last issue I noticed an item about the storing of wheat 
for four years by a farmer of Tiffin, Ohio. A farmer of 
this place on Sept. 13, 1873, placed in Elevator “B” 336 
bushels of wheat. On the first day of July, 1878, he 
placed 1,773 bushels in the same elevator. Shortly after 
he sold 173 bushels for $1.50 per bushel. 

The elevator property changed hands May 295, 1886, 
and two days later the new owners induced the farmer to 
sell his equity in the wheat for $350. Had the elevator 
charges been more than nominal he would long since 
have ceased to have any value left. At one time this 
farmer was offered $1.50 per bushel above all storage 
The elevator receipts are framed and occupy 


a conspicuous place in the office of a prominent com- 
mission firm at Chicago. 
Yours truly, 
Nashua, Iowa. 


G. L. L, 


OAT CLIPPER WANTED 
Haditor American Hlevator and Grain Trade:—1 inclose 
$1 for the AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE for 
one year. I alsowant to knowif there is any sucha 
machine as an oat clipper for clipping off the ends of 


oats. If there is any such machine in existence I would 
like to know where it is manufactured, 
Yours, F. L. Marx, 
Clio, Mich. 


SOME GENERAL RULES OF LAW 
AFFECTING COMMISSION MER- 
CHANTS AND AGENTS. 


BY A MEMBER OF THE CHICAGO BAR. 


When you make a contract with an agent or one who 
acts for another, that person for whom the agent acts, 
whether you know he is interested in the contract or 
not, can take the benefit of the contract and can sue on 
it as though he had been named inthe contract. If, 
however, you have paid the agent in the ordinary course 
of business, before you knew he was simply an agent, 
you will not be liable to the principal. 

If goods are sold to one who purchases for another, 
and the seller does not know that the person buying is in 
fact buying for some one else, and does not know who 
the principal is, and has charged the goods to the person 
with whom he dealt, when he discovers the principal 
for whom the goods were in fact bought, he may charge 
the goods to such frincipal and sue him for their value. 

If, however, the seller knows that the man he sells to 
is an agent for some one else and knows who the princi- 
pal is and still elects to give credit tothe agent and 
charges the goods to him, he can not afterward charge 
the principal. 

It is the business of every person who deals with an 
agent to know the extent of the authority the agent has 
from his principal, for the agent can, as a general rule, 
only bind his principal to the extent of his authority, 
and where the authority isto do a particular kind of 
business, or a special act, he can not bind his principal 
in any other business than that he is specially authorized 
to do. 

If, however, an agent has been permitted by his 
principal to go on and do acts which were originally be- 
yond his authority, and the principal has recognized and 
approved such acts, the principal will be held bound as 
to persons who have been led to believe that the agent 
had such authority, for by recognizing such acts beyond 
the authority of the agent the principal is deemed to have 
ratified them. 

So where a man is employed to buy or sell goods only, 
but has no authority to collect for them, if the principal 
permits him habitually to collect, he will be held bound 
by payments made to the agent, 

There are also what is in law termed implied agencies. 
These arise as to persons who transact a general business 
as agents for others, such as brokers, factors and com- 
mission merchants. So where goods are intrusted to a 
commission merchant whose general business is to sell 
goods, the law presumes that he has the authority usually 
and ordinarily exercised by men in his business, and he 
can therefore sell and deliver goods intrusted to him 
and give a good title to the buyer, even though he may 
have sold in violation of his instructions, as for example 
where a commission merchant is instructed to sell only 
for cash and he sells on time, the purchaser takes a gocd 
title to the goods, and the only remedy of the shipper is 
against the commission merchant for violation of his in- 
structions. 

A factor or commission merehant, where he has no 
special instructions from his principal to the contrary, 
is presumed to have the right to sell on the ordinary 
credit or according to the custom in the market where 
he deals, and every person dealing in a particular mar- 
ket is supposed to kuow the customs and usages of that 
market. 

If, however, a commission merchant sells his princi- 
pal’s goods out of the ordinary course of business, as 
where he trades them off for other goods, or disposes of 
them in payment of a debt due from himself, or pawns 
them, such acts not being in the usual course of trade, 
the purchaser does not get a good title to the goods 


agai. he owner, and the owner may replevy the goods 
in the hands of such purchaser who has obtained them 
by any such means. 

Where a factor or commission merchant has sold 
goods on credit in the ordinary course of business and 
charged himself in his account with the principal with 
the net proceeds of the goods, such charge does not of 
itself make the commission merchant absolutely respon- 
sible for the amount, if the buyer proves insolvent and 
the debt is lost, but he may charge the loss back to his 
principal, provided he has acted in good faith and the 
debt has not been lost by his negligence. 

If, however, he in any way converts the proceeds to 
his own use, or does any act which in law amounts to an 
appropriation of it, as where he includes the amount of 
the sale of his principal’s goods in a note to himself for 

_ other goods of his own or another’s, or takes the note of 
a third person for the goods, then he will become per- 
sonally responsible for the proceeds. 


CORN. 


Corn is of American origin, and has only been intro- 
duced into the Old World since the discovery of the 
New. Attempts have been made to prove the contrury, 
but it is, I think, well settled that our common corn, 
sometimes called Indian corn, was not used or known 
off the American continent previous to the year 1500. 
Travelers in Asia and Africa are wholly silent on the 
subject of corn before the discovery of America, and in 
the Hebrew and Sanskrit languages there are no names 
for this plant. One explorer, it is true, found an ear of 
maize in asarcophagus at Thebes, but it is believed now 
to have been the trick of an Arab impostor. If maize 
had existed in ancient Egypt, it would doubtless have 
been seen in some of the monuments, and would have 
been connected, as are all other remarkable plants, with 
their religious ideas. When America was discovered 
corn was one of the staples of its agriculture from Cen- 
tral America to the St. Lawrence River. Every Indian 
village had a patch of corn about it, which the natives 
gathered in autumn and piled in heaps on the ground. 
In Mexico the Montezumas had a goddess who bore a 
name derived from maize, and the first frui's of the corn 
harvest were offered to her. Although America has 
been explored by a great number of botanists and 
naturalists, none have found corn as a wild plant. It has 
always been cultivated in its present form at least, and 
it is yet to be determined from what particular form of 
plant it did originate. The certainty of its origin an- 
terior to cultivation will probably yet come from arche- 
ological discoveries. 


ORIGIN OF THE ELEVATOR AND 
CONVEYOR. - 


The improvements which were originated by Oliver 
Evans were chiefly devices for handling the grain and 
its products during the processes of manufacture, with- 
out the employment of manual labor. These devices 
were of various kinds, adapted to the nature of the serv- 
ice they were to perform, and in his publications Evans 
claimed five different ones, viz.: The elevator, for rais- 
ing vertically; the descendér, transferring down an in- 
cline; the conveyor and the drill, for moving horizontally, 
and the hopper-boy, whose function was to spread and 
cool the meal and feed it regularly into the bolting hop- 
per. The elevator, perhaps the most important of these, 
was a modification of the oldest of machines, the “chain 
of pots,” which had been used for raising water from time 
immemorial. As modified for raising grain, it was con- 
structed of an endless flat band or strap, carried upon 
two drums or pulleys, and upon which, at reguiar inter- 
vals, anumber of small troughs or buckets were so ar- 
ranged that in passing under the lower pulley the buck- 
ets filled, and in passing over the upper one emptied 
themselves into a suitable box, from which a spout dis- 
charged the contents required, the apparatus being kept 
in motion by power applied to the upper pulley. This 
machine has been vastly increased in size and capacity 
since Oliver Evans first put it to work in his little New 
Castle mill, and it is now applied to a multitude of uses 
that were never contemplated by him; but the device is 
essentially the same, and has proved itself to be one of 
the most useful of his inventions. The descender he 
himself described as “a broad, endless strap, of very 
thin, pliant leather, canvas or flannel, etc., revolving over 
two pulleys, which turn on small pivots, in a case or 
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er than the other. The grain or iicd falis from the ele- 
vator on the upper strap, and by its gravity and fall sets 
the machine in motion, and discharges the load over the 
lower pulley. There are two small buckets to bring up 
what may spill or fall off the strap aad lodge in the 
bottom of the case.” Although this machine would 
work by gravity even when the descent was small, 
yet Evans recommended that power should be applied to 
it where practicable; and when driven in this way it be- 
came the prototype of the belt conveyors of the present 
day, which are generally used for the horizontal move- 
ment of grain in large quantities. Concave carrying 
rollers or other devices are now employed to compel the 
belt to form a trough which will hold a greater amount 
of grain than would stay on a flat belt. Evansalso used 
forthe same purpose the dréii, which was simply an el- 
evator laid horizontally, with wooden cleats, or, as he 
called them, “rakes,” instead of buckets. These rakes 
scraped the grain along the bottom of the case or box in 
which they ran. The conveyor was simply a quick pitch 
screw of two or more threads running in a trough or box, 
into which it fitted closely. This screw when used for 
grain, Evans made of a round wooden shaft, around 
which he nailed two or more sheet iron helices, or 
spirals, which, when the shaft was rotated, forced the 
grain along in the trough. When he desired to move 
flour or meal he substituted for the sheet metal helix a 
number of radial arms arranged spirally around an octag- 
onal shaft. 


CORN AND OATS. 


The Cincinnati Price-Current has made a special in- 
vestigation into the condition and future outlook of the 
corn and oat crop in this country, the result of which is 
the following data, as compiled in the issue of the journal 
of July 8: 

The acreage planted to corn seems to have gained a 
small increase compared with last year, and this in- 
crease is extended to almost all the corn-growing states, 
Tennessee being the only state which will have its area 
reduced, probably more than five percent. The total 
increase of acreage will probably amount to 1,300,000 
acres. The general average condition of the corn crop 
is put at 94, being in the several states as follows: Mis- 
souri, 102; Kansas, 100; Illinois and Michigan, 95; lowa, 
94; Indiana, 92; Ohio, Nebraska, Kentucky and Wiscon- 
sin, 90; and Tennessee, 80. 

In such portions of Minnesota and Dakota where 
corn is cultivated to any considerable extent, the outlook 
is generally quite favorable. 

The following compilation from the Department of 
Agriculture reports shows the acreage and production of 
corninthe United States in 1885, for the states and 
divisions mentioned: 


= with the estimated yield of the 1885 crop, are as given in 


the table below: 


Condition. | Estimated 
1886, 1885. crop, 1885. 
Ohi g2ss weceivces secures wcicscsidtes 9 102 33,000, 
Indiana 95 103 26,000,000 
Illinois 85 95) 87,000,000 
Iowa....- 88 100 65,000,000 
Missouri 92 96 26,000,000 
Kansas 85 97 24,000,000 
Nebraska 90 99 28,000,000 
Kentucky.... 100 102 9,000,000 
Tennessee. 100 100 10,000,000 
Michigan..... 80 102 16,000,000 
Wisconsin 80 93 36,000,000 
Minnesota 72. 96 25,000,000 
Dakota...... 82 103 10,000,000 
Otial fi: ssjav tac uasemataeshee on mised anesin Gel Emam : 390,000,000 
Other States, etc........ svee[ecees cee |aeeecene 150,000,000 
Total ovis were elses ak elstalemtialbieters intend Oley omrarent terere 540,000,000/ . 


The above figures for the average condition of the 
crop would imply a reduction, this year, of 90,000,000 
bushels, when compared with last year’s crop. The 
average yield for the whole country, according to the 
same estimate, would be 23.5 bushels to the acre, against 
27.6 bushels last year. 

According to the Department of Agriculture reports 
the acreage and production of oats in the United States 
in 1885 was as follows: 


ee 


Acreage, 1885.| Crop, 1885. 

(8) 0) OB ona gatucoos orcogacabagqasccs cee 1,003,680 37,470,000 
Indiana 1,014,630 27,178,0L0 
Illinois 3,290,081 107,968,000 
Towa 2,210,338 74,718,000 
Missouri 1,267,849 28,312,000 
Kansas 853,920 27,145,000 
TOOPABE cciny crwiecwmuu aes 700,048 24,028,000 
FKOMtiCKYrs''es sels Airie sles since ofottcte mere eiereterets 491,545 10,225,000 
PONNEASES!,,|:::\cieleu cjeiae's Kiva dieiereefen ols erelns 680,096 10,752,000 
Michigan )sa.taiseheken cee erect 615,800 21,789,000 
"WiABCONGINS iccmstieesien ev etal pigees) See 1,412,474 47,778,000 
Minnesotan cui, oan Hnemees en 1,076,393 37,544,000 
DaRKOtaren ce cue canes cosiieineeteiremhetite aman 352,800 13,229,000 

MIA ES SSCL), Bacpub uae comacads 14,909,654 468,135,000 
Other States, tC... . cree. se cessascees 7,873,976 161,273,000 

Totals tink ceeanectescies seems 22,783,630 629,409,000 


For the last six years, the urea in oats, the total pro- 
duction and the yield to the acre in this country, accord- 
ing tothe same reports, have been as shown by the fol- 
lowing summary: 


Acreage. Crop. Yield. 

22,783,630} 629,409,000 27.6 
21,300,917] 583,628,000 27.4 
20,322,622] 571,233,400 281 
18,494,691] 488,250,610 26.4 
16,831,600] 416,481,000 24.7 
16,187,977| 417,835,380 25 8 


PRICES SEVENTY YEARS AGO. 


To dispel the illusion of certain people that the golden 
age was our grandfather’s time, the Philadelphia Worth 
American thus compares the prices of what the farmer 
had to sell then and now as follows: 


| 
Acreage, 1885.| Crop, 1885. 
DRO esis: % it Aes 111,865,000 1) = 
egdiauns vale ck, ices 3,720,681] 131,994,000 | Wheat, per bushel... ‘ 
THOS earee. wee ee eee: 8,559,036] — 268,998,0.0 | Oats, oe tereranges cet arenstses ceteeetens arene “4 99 
BS haat bottuox iota ace 7,549,542) 242,496,000 | Corn, per bushel...............s.... 20.02, [20] 146 
MASON date: aloo Marae sists ree 6,299,728 196,861,000 | Barley, per bushel................-...--.. "95 “$0 
RAnGOsi 2 ctearsincemirtcs es ates 4,884,550) 158,390,000 Butter, Dex pound. aeeeeren ae eee 9 "3 
Nebraska 2... 0222. sses cues 3,526,475) 129,426 (00 | Cheese, per pound ‘06) 1 3 
Kentuckycere/cconns anise leneice 3 551,667 90,569,000 | Eggs, per dozen 05 - 
TE TRASE RE ionarodaceutin adelante 3,569,590) 75,581,000 | Cows, per head. 15) i ay 
Michiganehivo-nsccs'oseas wun Panne * 938,682! 30,706,000 | Hay, per ton.... > 500 re 
Wisconsin niafeip slintelula 6 pie Spain efare's miele eka 1,088,019) 32,750,000 Straw, per ton. 4. ee 
Minnesota. 22. oasis secane «sacleemenes 648,913 18,431,000 | Sheep, per head....... . 1000 
Dakotas. \; eee 530,100 15,345,000 | Farm labor, per month .......... 8:06) 18.00 
Total® A; < nee eee eee eee 47,€80,447| 1,503.412,0C0 : Lib Sam pee Lemna Rae MC sus : 
Six New England Sates.._..... "29,722, ” 8,710,000 | ‘The prices of some of the principal articles th 
Four Middle States.............. 2,715,191 83,908,000 | fay isonet ‘ 2 
Twelve Southern States.......... 22'013,865| 3337572000 | 187Mer uses are also given for the two periods, as fol- 
Other States and Territories. ......... 260,925) 6,574,000 | lows: 
obhl ay ee rivie.ccte a Mone oe | 7,130,150) 1,936.176.000 = 


The average yield of corn in 1885 for the thirteen 
states mentioned above in detail was 31.4 bushels per 
acre, and for all other portions of the country 17.1 
bushels; for the entire country, 265 bushels. For sev- 
eral previous years the average yield was as follows: 
1884, 25.7; 1883, 22.7; 1882, 24.6; 1881, 18.6; 1880, 275. 

In regard to this year’s oat crop, the June report of 
the Department of Agriculture says the acreage will 
show an increase over that of last year of about one- 
half million acres. A slight reduction is noted for Ken. 
tucky and Ohio, where the area was abnormal last year. 
The general average condition of the crop on June 1 
was 102, when compared tolast year. The figures which 
the Préce-Current arrives at from special information as 
to the averages of condition in the corn states, compared 
with the condition of the 1885 crop, on July 1, together 


1816. | 1886. 


Steel, per pound 17] P 
Nails, DOE ROA G = Se oH a 
roadcloth, per yard 5/00 : 
Wool blankets, per pair oS 00 be 
Cotton cloth, per yard.. “Bu “12 


And from these figures the North American draws the 
following deductions; “It will be seen that the cost of 
farm labor has increased rather more than 100 per cent. 
But the selling price of farm products has increased all 
the way from 100 to 400 per cent. At the same time the 
cost of most of the staples the farmer must buy has de- 
creased from 20 to 50 per cent.” 


Winter wheat in Illinois is yielding well, producing ‘ 
from thirty-five to forty bushels in some sections. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
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STATE REGULATION OF WARE- 
HOUSES. 


{Part of the a Bomons of Abner L. Backus, of Toledo, in answer to 
C. A. King, before the Agricultural Committee of the Ohio 
House of Representatives. | 


Wherever a state has attempted to assume the manage- 
ment of private business affairs, and usurped the rights 
and privileges of its citizens, it has committed a failure. 
The state of Illinois has undertaken to do so at Chicago 
—with a loss of $20,000 as result of such management 
for the year 1885. And bear in mind the fact that their 
inspection charges under state management, as compared 
with Toledo under the management of the Produce 
Exchange, are as follows: 


Chicago inspection, per carload, in and out........... 35 cts 
Toledo sf Sage ree ce SE elaaatensase sitesi siee): CHS 
Chicago inspection, per 1,000 bushels, vessel cargo............ 50 cts 
Toledo 8 Sepia se ss of ilReear nt asaes 40 cts 


So you can see that the producing farmer is at Chi- 
cago, under state management, charged on every carload 
of grain shipped to that market 40 per cent. more than 
he would be if he shipped to Toledo, where the inspec- 
tion department is under the control and management of 
a set of thoroughly educated grain business men. And 
upon all grain forwarded by lake the farmer is further 
taxed 25 per cent. more per 1,000 bushels for inspection 
under state management at Chicago than he is under the 
management of oar Toledo Exchange, Now, Mr. King 
and every other intelligent grain man full well know 
that if, with the magnitude of the grain trade at Chicago as 
compared with that of Toledo, the inspection department 
under state management, 33 per cent. higher than at To- 
ledo, does not pay i's expenses, that it will surely not do 
so at Toledo under state management. 

It will be a failure in Ohio if the state attempts it. 
That financial loss will follow is inevitable, unless the 
inspection fees are advanced to a point that will give 
competing grain centers the advantage—levy an addi- 
tional and unjust tax upon the producer, reduce the vol- 
ume of the great grain traffic which has been after years 
of heroic struggle on the part of grain dealers so built 
up that Toledo has the enviable reputation of being the 
largest winter wheat market in the West. It will trans- 
fer the money capital of the city to other grain centers 
in other states, and most seriously reduce the tax dupli- 
cate, state, county, and municipal. 

In my argument heretofore presented to your Commit- 
tee I unintentionally and erroneously stated that Illinois 
was the only state where the inspection system was un- 
der statecontrol. The state of Minnesota, by law enact- 
ed a year ago, assumed the control of the grain inspec- 
tion system, and I hereby give you an extract from the 
Duluth Board of Trade’s annual report for 1886, just 
issued ; 

“At the last session the Legislature of this state enact- 
edalaw providing for acomimission to regulate and 
control the warehousing and inspection of grain, its 
primary object being to give the producer the utmost 
latitude in marketing his product to the best advantage, 
greatest profit, and least restraint. Commissioners were 
appointed by the governor to carry out its enactments, 
who have assumed entire control of our inspection sys- 
tem, appointing a corps Of inspectors, weighmasters, 
deputies, etc. This Board has co-operated with them in 
good faith to give the law a fair and honest test in. its 
workings, but have become satisfied that in its present 
shape itis practically a failure, and the class who sought 
to remedy their supposed grievances by such legislation 
are really the greatest sufferers. 
also suffered to some extent, as some grain has been 
turned from here to points where the law has not been 
so rigid in its workings, or technically violated. Politics 
and the grain business can no more mingle than oil and 
water. Shippers have tested this truism since last May, 
and we believe will ask the next Legislature to repeal 
the law and allow practical business men to inspect and 
warehouse their own grain and do away with a cumber- 
some ‘Political Scheme,’ and relegate politicians to a 
field more in harmony with their ability.” 

The extract expresses the whole argument, viz.: to 
“allow practical business men to inspect and warehouse 
their own grain.” 

Through your indulgence I will refer to another ab- 
surd and groundless point made by Mr. King, on page 5. 
He says: ‘A deputy inspector ata salary of $600 per 
annum had it raised to $1,000 per annum by the influ- 
ence of a certain house, and thus laid him under obliga- 
tions to that house.” I feel sure that your Committee 
will place but little reliance upon acharge of that mag- 


We as a market have, 


nitude, when its author had not the courage to name the 
house, who, I am satisfied, would brand it in such man- 
ner as it justly deserves. 

As the parties referred to are not addressing you, I 
willin their behalf, in the mildest and most courteous 
manner, state that there is not a shadow of foundation 
upon which Mr. King’s charge is based, and seriously 
presented as one of the reasons why the inspection de. 
partment of the Produce Exchange should be transferred 
to state management, 

The facts of the case are these: 

Under a former Chief Grain Inspector an exigency 
arose which induced the Board of Directors to establish 
the office of Chief Assistant Grain Iaspector, entirely as 
an experiment, and the salary was fixed at $1,000 for the 
office, to correspond with and compensate for the in- 
creased, additional, and responsible duties imposed. 
When the change Mr. King refers to took place th: 
Chief Inspectcr was paid $2,500 per annum, the Chief 
Assistant $1,000, one other assistant $720, six others 
$600 each per annum. Prior to creating the office of 
Chief Assistant the gentleman so promoted was receiv- 
ing $840 per annum, instead of $600, as Mr. King so 
positively asserts. 

Mr. King has given a table of wheat production in 
this country, and assumes that because the aggregate 
increases the receipts of graia at Toledo ought to in- 
crease instead of diminishing, and in his usual incoher- 
ent method attempts to show that this decrease can and 
should be chirged to wheat mixing, unfair inspection 
and general deviltry, It is a very narrow view to take 
of this subject, and directly contrary to reasons he pro- 
mulgated a year ago, as I will show before I close. 

Toledo receipts of grain have not been relatively de- 
pleted in greater ratio than have Chicago receipts during 
the past three years. Bear in mind, with Mr. King 
every thing is lovely at Chicago wheie the state of Illi- 
nois is operating the warehousing and inspection system 
at an annual cost to the taxpayer of $20,000. What, 
then, is the real reason? It is multiplied railways, 
consolidated into long consecutive lines East and West, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific coast, and North and 
South from our Northern chain of lakes to the Gulf of 
Mexico, whose aim and interest is to take the traftic 
from the water competition, and move it over their con- 
nected and unbroken lines to the seaboard, at ruinous 
loss to the share and bondholders of roads thus consol- 


idated. 
Railways have been built far in excess of the demands 


of trade, and the cheap water transportation loses its 
natural competing power in this destructive competi- 
tion, which destructive condition will continue until the 
business demands of the country increase to correspon d 
with railway transportatioa facilities, when the roads 
can maintain fair and remunerative freight rates. Then 
the lake points may regain a portion of their losses. 
This is the real reason for the decrease in receipts at 
lake points, and not the gratuitous and groundless as- 
sumption of unfair dealing, made by Mr, King. 

On page 11, in the second paragraph, Mr. King makes 
an admission that seems to me greatly weakens, if it 
does not entirely destroy, the force of all he previously 
said to your Committee on what he calls wheat mixing, 
and which admits as well the truth of what Mr. Smith 
has said, that the bill would not prevent what he sought 
to do in that line. He says the bill “allows the ware- 
houseman to clean the No.3 and again submit it to the 
inspector, who, if he finds it worthy, is authorized to 
give it a higher grade,” and again, ‘Both lots are graded 
honestly and fairly as No. 2, and no injustice is done to 
buyer or seller by running them together.” Of course, 
if you clean the impurities and small grains from wheat 
and thereby raise its quality, the grade.should be raised. 
That is precisely all that Mr. King accuses any elevator 
manager in Toledo of doing. If thatis and can be done 
with No. 3, what reason can Mr. King or anybody else 
assign for not doing precisely the same thing with the 
grades below No. 3—that is, if he desires honestly and 
fairly to protect the producer and country shipper ? 

The whole question is thus admitted and settled, and 
as a result what possible basis isthere for all this dis- 
cussion concerning improper warehousing of wheat in 
Toledo? Mr. King makes anumber of further refer- 
ences to the arguments presented by Mr. Smith and 
myself, but they are quite unimportant, and, indeed, in 
this respect, they correspond with all the points he has 
made in his answer. 

The Produce Exchange, in the spring of 1885, fully 
appreciating the fact that through consolidated railway 


lines, and especially and particularly through the unfair 
discrimination against Toledo by the Wabash Railroad 
managers, and elevator and dock property owners at 
Detroit, the winter wheat center of the West was in 
danger of being transferred from Toledo to Detroit, at 
a ruinous price to the Wabash share and bondholders, 
appointed a committee of their number to go to St. 
Louis and seek to present gool and sufficient reasons to 
the Wabash Railway managers, showing conclusive 
facts and figures that the grain freight discrimination 
against Tol: do, diverting it to Detroit, was an injury to 
the city, as it was an absolute loss to the railway. 

Mr. King was one of that committee, who, with his 
associate delegates, presented the question well and 
ably to the railway officials, but on their return were 
forced to report to the Exchange that they had failed to 
accomplish the object sought. 

The Wabash Elevator Company, located at Toledo, 
and having four large elevators, with a storage capacity 
of nearly 4,000,000 bushels, felt the disastrous effects of 
this grain diversion most keenly, and hoping that by 
carrying their just complaints tothe higher power repre- 
senting the Wabash Railway in New York, they could 
get relief, concluded to appoint a special commit- 
tee, thoroughly conversant with the grain traffic and the 
causes of the serious decline of grain receipts through 
that channel attheir Toledo elevators, and selected Mr. 
King as one of their committee, who, to the extent of his 
ability, presented written and oral arguments to those in 
New York, who were presumed had, or would have, the 
power to correct the wrong complained of. His argu- 
ments bristled all over with an array of facts and figures, 
covering an area of nine miles on each side of the Wa- 
bash Railway between Toledo and St. Louis, a distance 
of 450 miles, showing wherein our city was most shame- 
fully discriminated against on freight traffic rates, and 
assigning those as the only true reasons why our grain 
receipts were being so much reduced. In all that he 
said he never raised the question of unfair or dishonest 
inspection or warehouse charges at Toledo, nor did he 
assign those complaints as a reason for Toledo’s loss of 
her grain traffic. On the other hand, he held that the 
only cause and reason of our loss of grain receipts was 
wholly and entirely chargeable to the management of 
th> Wabash Railway system. How long’ after his ap- 
pearance before the railway officials in St. Louis and 
New York, his mind underwent such convulsion as to 
cause him to change his views upon so important a 
question, I can not say. If his views, as now expressed 
and made public, should unfortunately pass in review 
before the able railway officials he addressed in the 
spring of 1885, whilst they might be indisposed to give 
Mr. King credit for stability on important questions, 
they would not fail to accord to him the championship 
as a mind acrobat possessing the rather unusual and un- 
enviable accomplishment to be able to ride both sides of 
impo:tant questions in an incredibly short space of time. 
Mr. King was either right in his views in 1885, and 
wrong now, or wrong in 1885 and right now, and as bis 
reply to my former arguments is so defective, I am justi- 
fied in saying that the reason he assigned for our short 
grain receipts to the Wabash Railway ofliciels in 1885 
was true and correct. 

B-fore closing, I desire to make the following com- 
parative elevator charges between Chicago and Toledo: 


CHICAGO. 


Elevation and first ten days’ storage, 13{c.; 4c. per 
bushel storage for each additional five days. Making for 
six months a tax of 104c. per bushel. 


TOLEDO. 


Elevation and first ten days’ storage per bushel, 1c.; 
Ye. per bushel storage for each additional ten days. 
Making for six months a tax of 54gc. per bushel, or 40 
per cent. for six months less than at Chicago. 

In closing, I have with great respect to ask your care- 
ful criticism of all that has been said by representatives 
of the Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, Messrs. Smith, 
Nash, and myself opposing the bill. That done, I feel 
assured, looking to the interests of the Ohio producer, 
shipper, and dealer in grain, that you will report against 
the passage of the bitl now under consideration, and per- 
mit the business men of the state, in a business way, to 
manage the grain trade as they have ever done in the 
past, in a most satisfactory manner, in the interest alike 
of the farmer and dealer in grain. All which I have the 
honor, with great respect, to submit for your careful 
consideration, 
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Gill & Shryock, Meadville, Pa., want a portable dryer 
for grain. 

The prospective wheat yield of Michigan is put at 
22,240,000 bushels. 

Itis said that the Texas wheat crop is disappointing 
both in quality and quantity. 
’ Grain receivers in Chicago are kicking vigorously 
against the lax inspection of corn in Chicago. 

And now they say that California’s wheat crop will 
reach 70,000,000 bushels. A wild figure, certainly. 


Nearly half the wheat throughout the Lebanon Val- 
ley in Pennsylvania is reported to be destroyed by the 
army worm. 

The first new wheat from ‘Missouri reached St. Louis 
June 24. It was from Sikeston, Scott county, on the Iron 
Mountain R. R. 


The area sown in wheat in Manitoba this year is 450,- 
000 acres, which, it is estimated, will produce 11,250,000 
bushels of grain. 


W. T. Baker says it costs $8 to $8.50 per acre to raise 
wheat in the Northwest, and that farmers declare Irish 
dividends every fall. 


The Sioux Falls Brewing Company, of Sioux Falls, 
Dak., has paid the farmers of that section nearly $38,000 
for barley the past season. 


The farmers of Fayette county, Il, with the view of 
exterminating the chinch bugs, have agreed not to sow 
any wheat for three seasons, 


The oat crop of between 500,000,000 and 600,000,000 
bushels, at 30 bushels to the acre, calls for 1 per cent., or 
30,000 square miles of our total area. 


A hay crop of 40,000,000 tons, at the average of a good 
season, ily tons per acre, calls for less than 2 per cent., 
or 50,000 square miles of our total area. 


The St. Louis bears are said to have been caught to 
the tune of $2,000,000 on the recent bulge in Chicago. A 
quarter of that amount would be nearer the truth. 


The lowest price for wheat we have yet seen is quoted 
from Moosomin, Northwest Territory, where pretty good 
wheat has been sold for eighteen cents per bushel. 


Why does the Continental Insurance Co. still cling to 
its convicted felon of an agent, Lorenzo Dimick? That 
is a question that a good many insurers are asking. 


A earload of corn was recently shipped from Nebraska 
to Chicago, which was sold at the latter city for $3 less 
than the freight, and the owner bad to pay the balance. 


August Shiffer, the grain merchant defaulter, who fled 
to Santa Cruz, Cal., from Joliet, Ill., on account of $20,- 
000 indebtedness, was returned to the latter place on 
June 28 and placed in jail. 


It has been discovered in England that if you take the 
nutritive properties of wheat, barley and oats, the pro- 
duction of each is pretty nearly equal per acre, and the 
price of each almost exactly equal. 


Milwaukee is apparently regaining her position as a 
grain shipping port. In the month of May, this year, 
she shipped 1,069,000 bushels of wheat, the largest ag- 
gregate of any one month for years. 


It seems a little strange that the report of a rain at 
Huron, Dak., should cause a decline in the Chicago 
market, but that is what it did do a few days ago. 
Speculators weigh influences on an exceedingly sensitive 
pair of scales—too sensitive, in fact. 


No city in America is more vitally interested in the 
extention of foreign commerce in breadstuffs and pro- 
visions than Chicago. On no other city would the pros- 
tration of the agricultural intere-ts in America fall with 
more crushing force. Itis of paramount importance to 
every industry in this city that the great grain-growing 
and stock-raising sections of the West and South should be 
prosperous. Anything that seriously affects them affects 


| men and speculators as follows: 


Chicago, and they cannot be remorselessly taxed and 
plundered and their foreign markets taken from them 
without bringing upon them a depression which will find 
a certain and speedy reflex upon the commerce of Chi- 
cago.— Daily Business. 

The grain receivers and handlers of Baltimore are 
“kicking” against the “weigh-bag” system, and want it 
abolished. By this system only one bushel in every 60 
is weighed with wheat, and one bushel in every 100 with 
other grain, and an average then made. This is consid- 
ered a very inaccurate and an “old-fogy’’ process, and 
the plan proposed is to runa carload of grain on the 
scales, weigh the whole car, and take the tare off the car. 


In the course of an article on the “Longevity of Vege- 
table Germs,” the Sezentijfic Arena says: ‘It has been as- 
serted that wheat taken from the catacombs’ of Egypt, 
and 3,000 or 4,000 years old, has germinated and pro- 
duced a new variety; but this has been equally denied, 
and the proof of it has been challenged. If it can even 
be shown that no such wheat has ever germinated, it 
would still be no proof that the germ was destroyed, but 
only that its vitality was suspended. In some other con- 
ditions of soil, air, etc., in some other environment, it 
might yet show life.” 


The New York Produce Exchange is moving for the 
abolition of the tax of 1 cent per bushel on grain passed 
directly from the railroad company’s elevators into ves- 
sels at that port. The tax was put on to stop the clamor 
of the Pennsylvania and Baltimore & Ohio Companies, 
which insisted that it should be done, as one writer 
aptly expresses it, “to even the disadvantages cf one port 
against the prestige and better commercial facilities of 
another port,” Philadelphia and Baltimore being the 
places sought to be benefited at the expense of New 
York. The tax in question is unjust and outrageous — 
Darly Business. 


The Dakota Railroad Commissioners were rather pre- 
mature in announcing a triumph in their negotiations 
with the railroads. About a week ago they advised the 
press that, as the result of their efforts, the roads had de- 
cided to reduce freight rates from 15 to 20 per cent., the 
reduction on wheat alone, in Dakota, involving a saving 
to the farmers of $650,000 a year. But the Manitoba of- 
ficers now say that they had intended a reduction; that 
on the basis of their figures the amount would be about 
$600,000 on all the roads in Minnesota and Dakota, on 
other articles as well as wheat. The time of the con- 
templated change is Aug. 1. 


At the recent convention of the Millers’ National As- 
sociation, one of the members dressed down the elevator 
“The elevator magnates 
not only determine the quality of our wheat, bu: also 
dictate artificial prices in such arbitrary ways that flour 
prices: have ceased to exert any influence on wheat 
values, as though there was no connection between wheat 
and flour. We millers ourselves are in a large measure 
responsible for this. Weforma good-sized contingent 
of that army of simpletons who rush into the vortex of 


| grain speculation in the vain hope of realizing a fortune, 


and when we come to astop finally we resemble shivering 
sheep, shorn of our wool. Grain gambling is the worst 
and most foolish of all games of chance, because against 
the ringsters an outsider has absolutely no chance, and 
the effect of this spe :ies of gambling is destructive to all 
legitimate milling business. The innocent haveto suffer 
with the guilty.” 

The costs of transportation and the unlawful aggres- 
sions of railway corporations are subjects of most vital 
concern to the great grain-producing centers of the 
West. As the price for grain falls away in the great 
trading marts the rates of transportation are increased 
placing the producer between two ravenous forces, toes- 
cape from which he is compelled to sacrifice one-half 
his crop in order to get the other half to market; and 
even then he does not escape this unwarranted, un- 
American thralldom, for the process must b2 repeated 
annually. This state of affairs is chargeable, almost 
wholly, to rapacious railway management, which tram- 
ples underfoot and defies the law, rates being fixed on 
the principle of charging “all that the traffic will bear.’ 
instead of charging a rate which will yield a reasonable 
net profit. By these means dividends are declared on 
stock, no matter how much water has been injected; the 
greater the amount «f water the heavier the tax on the 
grain producer. The burden is becoming too great to be 
carried patiently; yet, notwithstanding vehement pro- 
tests and unmistakable indications of a storm which will 
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try the very life of their enterprises, railway magnates _ 
continue to add to the load which is crushing the agri- 


culture of the West. Exorbitant charges, enforced by 
unlawful pools, are the order of tha day, competition is 
being choked, and oppressioa is running rampant.—S?. 
Louis Miter. 

Wm. Young, of Milwaukee, after a trip through the 
Northwest, said last Monday: “To sum up the whole 
matter, the wheat yield will not be over a half crop, 
owing to the drought. The crop is short straw, very 
spotted and thin, with very short heads. The oats crop 
is looking worse than the wheat, many fields being so 
short and thin that they will not be harvested. Many 
flax fields are worthless, while others are looking well. 
Corn is looking very fair, and the farmers say they will 
have a good crop. Barley showed very short. The straw 
is very thin and was being harvested. Wih nice dry © 
weather the farmers will begin harvesting wheat in 
about ten days. They are very much disheartened.’ 

Joseph Barth, a wealthy farmer living in the neighbor- 
hood of Pierron, Ill., last fall hid away in his oat bin 
$355 in gold. Not long ago he hauled his oats to market, 
but he had forgotten all about his hidden treasure, and 
the money, with the oats, was dumped into a car. Sud- 
denly it dawned upon the mind of the granger, and a 
diiigent search for the money was at once instituted, 


which at least resulted in the finding of the cash tied up © 


inasmallrag. Some ten years ago the same man hid 
away $500 in paper behind a cupboard in the kitchen. 
Six or eight months later he purchased a piece of land, 
intending to make a payment on it with this $500. On 
going to the place he found that a mouse had made a 
nest cut of the bills and that they were cut up in such 
small pieses as to be worthless. It seems this worthy 
farmer has a fancy for hiding away his wealth; but it is 
curious all the same, that his bad luck in the first case 
did not teach him this lesson: Never hide away eke 
even though it be in a grain bin! 


THE WHEAT CROP. 


In its issue of July 1, the Cincinnati Price Current has 
a detailed state ment in regard to the conditicn and prom- 
ise of this year’s Wheat crop, with comparisons to the 
crop of last year. The calculations and compilations are 
based on a great number of reports from correspondents 
of the Price Current in all portions of the leading wheat 
growing states east of the Rocky Mountains. The gen- 
eral result from these informations is a slight change 
from former indications as to the growth of winter wheat, 
and a somewhat greater reduction in estimates for the 
spring crop. The wiater wheat districts embrace the 
four middle states (New York, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Delaware), Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Mis- 
souri, Kansas, the Southera states; besides California 
and Oregon, while all the other states are classed as 
spring wheat districts. 


The acreage of winter wheat sown for the 1885 crop ” 


and the acreage harvested, compared with the estimated 
acreage in April last of the 1886 crop, asreported by the 
Agricultural Department, sre computed as follows: 


——— 1885 Crop.——, 


Reported 
Sown. Harvested. for: 1886. 
ORIG. Ann caeaah CnoReneaseeeiee 2,611,178 2,018,952 2,585. 
Michigan......... ..cs--e---<) 1,950,234] TPe2e o20) Pee 
PEGE RR ee oe aes eee ae ne | 2 491,375 2518,455) 365 
ETC eneereaccoeccign eanos 2,511,810 1,255,905) 2,135,039 
Missouri.......... = 2,147,985 1,517,598) 1,976,146 
Kansas .. 1,823,630 1,060,250 1,531,819 
Kentucky. 1,170,240 1,055,7 1,111,728 
Tennessee 1,202,607) 1,175,882 1,166,5-9 
California. . 3,024,000) 2,822,400) 993,760 
OVSZON: ©. 23 ose ceeesnemeceee / 858,924) 876,102 881,692 
Four Middle States.... 1.0... “| 8 417/681} 2,299°861 2, 364196 
Twelve Southern Sta’es. 3,963, 802) 3,921,256) 3,876,351 — 
otal; doress..  ssecew eee | 25,973,466. 22,146,350 24 724,804 


These figures suow a total reduction in the reported 
April acreage for 1886 of 1 248,572 acres, when compared 
to the acreage sown last year, but an increase of 2,578, 
544 acres over the acreage harvested last season. The 
difference between the acreage sown and that harvested 
last year was 3,827,116 acres, or nearly a reduction of 15 
per cent. in the area sown. In Ohio this reduction was 
22 per cent.; in Michigan nearly 7 per cent.; in Illinois 


only half of the area sown was harvested; ; Missouni shows — 


a reduction of nearly 30 per cent., and Kansas harvested 
only 58 per cent. of the areasown. There is a curious 
anomaly in the figures for Indiana and Oregon, showing 
both an increase in the area harvested over that sown. _ 

The estimated production of winter wheat in the dis- 


tricts mentioned above, as computed from the reports of _ 


ae 
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he Price Current, are shown by the following table, giv- 
ing also the shai for the 1885 crop: 


‘pinata, Crop, 1885. 
| 
OUI0 ie cor erdes Meese Breit a nate orcs ate | 34 .000,000} 20,593,000 
PMMOMAD MEE TG ace sce ae scl hewsicbcols Men ev espe | 25,000,000} 31,261 000 
“ATL ADRS Sate OMe Rey es ae Se | 323000,000|  26;659,000 
MORRIS, AS ssa catr ecole eee aiedeleatts 355 28,000,000) 10,683,000 
OTTER 1h oe eo ea eee eae rie ane ae «»| 25,000,000) 11,275,000 
TOACET jap 3 oe | 46,000,000) 11,197) 
Kentucky. . BEEN, od boc dated, vateen s+ | 2) 18, Q0QK000| £8,821) 
Tennessee..........2. 0+ AEE Pe ee } 8,000,000 3,759,000 
Eight States 119,248,000 
California........ 45,000. 26 592,000 
Oregon.. 15,000 000} 13,916,00) 
Four Middle States..... 28,000,000 242, 
Twelve Southern States «| 27,000,000 25,816, 000 
Total, winter......--.-+. «++. eerie 295 000,000) an, 1814.00 


iseitae to to these ‘gates the total gain of this year’s 
winter wheat crop would be about 83,000,000 bushels 
over that of last year’s. With the exception of Michi- 
gan, all the winter wheat states will presumably have 
their crop increased considerably. Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and Illinois show a remarkably large increase over last 
year. But it should be borne in mind that the crop of 
Illinois last year was unusually light, amounting only to 
10,683,900 bushels, while in 1880, for instance, this state 
produced 60,958,000 bushels, anl in 1882, 52,303,000 
bushels. California and Oregon combined will yield 
about 69,000,000 bushels, although a larger quantity is 
claimed by Pacific coast authorities. 

The estimated area in spring wheat this year is slight- 
ly smaller than that harvested last year. Dakota and 
Wisconsin are the only states showing an increase, with 
a corresponding decrease in other sections, as exhibited 
by the following table: 


Estimated | 


| Acreage, 
acreage, | 
1886. | 1835. 
MiGHeSOlA.. 2.2... cece scee coorecse rece cree 2,900,000 3 084,274 
Da g/o\< Saw oie'o v Fivepolee 90,0 orciesise = 2/600; 0001 2,683,944 
Sb. US eR eee eres | 2,900,000 2,187,084 
Nebraska......-.... Pe aster a bined ieee ads 1,700; . 1,755,252 
Wisconsin.. Soiapaetes 1,400,0( 1,362,785 
N. E. States and Territories. - SACRA io, 969,557 
Total acres. 12,000 ,000| 12,042,896 


The prospective yield to be harvested from the 12,000,- 
000 acres sown to spring wheat compared with the cor- 
responding crop of spring wheat last year is indicated 
by the following figures: 


cate he Cro>, 1885. 
MUNRTISIN So oie fase Cerepsorr vere credenre 30,001,000} 34,285,000 
OO a 2) Sr Rees Pere 29,000 09 30, 332, “000 
IPD eE oc gids os) weed scveVocsecantcew ces 32,€00,000 27°913,000 
aed PS Saise cs ts vorstapelsass acer 18,000,000)  19,828,(00 
MUR TRRUSE Se N sooo ie so's\s-<in'e:ii\p a'n'vie's wa) eo~ ovine si 16 000,000) 15,665,000 
N. E, States prid Perritories: 2)... - rss or. 15,000,000! 17,275,000 
MiG OSBOIS . on. s se cece ence r- 200s 140.000,000! 145,298, 00 


This estimate gives the 1885 crop a plus of 5,298,000 
bushels over this year’s spring wheat crop, the largest 
portion of the decrease falling to Minnesota, while Da- 
kota promise; a considerable increase in yield, in ac- 
cordance with the increased acreage. 

If we add the spring wheat figures to thoss for the 
winter wheat crop, the total acreage and yield of the 
wheat crops in the United States for 1886 and 1885 are as 
follows: 
EE 


-——Crop. | Acreage. 
1886. 1885. 1886. 1885. 
Winter...........| 29°,000,000| 211,814,090) 24,723,000] 22,146,350 
Spring.....--- -.-| 140,000,000, 145,298,000, 12'000,000 12/042;896 
Yotal....°.......| 435,000,000] 357,112,000, 36,725,000! _ 34,189,246 


These figures give this year’s total wheat crop a plus 
of 77,888,000 bushels, while the acreage sown to wheat 
would be 2,555,754 acres in excess of that harested last 
year. 


EXPORTS OF BREADSTUFFS. 


The total values of the exports of domestic breadstuffs 
during the month of June, 1886, and during the six and 
twelve months ending June 30, 1886, as compared with 
similar exports during the corresponding periods‘of the 
preceding year, were as follows: June, 1886, $13,702,- 
993; June, 1885, $9,024530; six months ended June 30, 
1886, $69,861,566; same period 1885, $76,751,324; twelve 
months ended June 30, 1886, $122,800379; same period 
1885, $156,451,831. 


REVIEW OF THE CHICAGO MAR- 
KET. | 


Wednesday, July 7, the price of August wheat in this 
market touched 833{c., the hignest point reached for a 
nearby option since eily March, when May 
wheat was quoted at 86c. About six weeks ago the 
price was pushed up to 7)'4c. by manipulation, but the 
artificial character of the advance was patent, and the 
general public refused to lend the boom or the boomers 
any aasistance, and the bulge was follow.d by acollapse, 
that carried prices back to within a fraction of the low- 
est level that had previously marked low tide. The 
market swung in a disheartened fashion b2tween 7314c. 
and 751gc. for August delivery, through the whole of 
the latter part of June, and turned into July without the 
faintest sign of improvement. For weeks reports had 
been current of damage to crops in various parts of the 
world, but the trade paid little attention to them, and the 
tone of the British markets continued depressed to an 
extraordinary degree, with offerings of cheap India and 
California wheat pressing for sale in seemingly inex- 
haustible quantities. The American crop promised well, 
and assurances were given in the official crop reports 
and private estimates that the total yield would be 100,- 
000,000 bushels greater than in 1885, when only 350,000,- 
000 bushels all told were produced on American soil, 
Canada not included. 

At the very moment when the outlook seemed gloom- 
iest there came a suddenawakening to a realization that 
our spring wheat crop had been seriously damaged by 
drowght, and that instead of universal abundance there 
might be a season of comparative light supplies. The 
price of August wheat shoot up to 8334c., but three days 
after the culmination of the bulge the price was 6c. off. 
General outside and clique buying carried values up 
again nearly to the top, and our markets have been excited 
and nervous, with an unquestionably strong undertone, 
until very lately. The government estimates for June 
gave 98 as the average condition of spring wheat on the 
ist of the month. On the 2d of July the McCormick 
Harvester estimates brought the average down to 85, 
and eight days later the government figures reduced it 
another 2 points. Advices from all portions of the North- 
west since July 1 would seem to indicate that very 
great additional damage has been done to the crops, and 
that the condition has been running down continuously. 
Commission merchants in the grain trade have by tacitly 
mutual consent reduced the average to between 60 and 
65 per cent.,and many extremists predict, with every 
show of confidence, that there will not ba more than a 
half an average yield of spring wheat, or 75,000,000 bush- 
els. Making the usual allowances for exaggeration 
and panic estimates, it is reasonably safe to say that not 
more than 112,000,000 bushels of spring wheat will be 
raised this year. 

The rapid advance consequent upon the sudden popu- 
lar realization that there was going to be a second short 
crop of American wheat has proved sufficient to check 
the export movement of breadstuffs. Foreign markets 
have stubbornly refused to follow the speculative ad- 
vance on this side of the Atlantic, though during the 
last few days private advices have indicated a gradual 
hardening of values abroad, and foreign grain specula- 
tors have been covering short contracts at a loss. English 
importers have also been reluctantly advancing their 
limits, though very little new business is actually pass- 
ing. The most encouraging symptom, however, is 
found in the fact that the demand for the lower grades 
of wheat has been so active that the advance in quota- 
tions has quite kept pace with enhancement of specu- 
lative values, showing that the market ha3 both breadth 
and bottom. Whetherit also has staying qualities re- 
mains to be seen. 

In the southera districts the winter wheat harvest 
was two weeks earlier than usual, and under the stim- 
ulus of higher prices the early runof grain promises to 
be remarkably heavy—a circum tance which may exert 
an exceedingly depressing influence on values in the 
near future. The first effect of the heavy receipts of new 
wheat and the stoppage of export shipment was seen last 
week in an increase in the visible supply of 348,000 bush- 
els, the turn in the tide having set in two weeks earlier 
than usual. Last year the visible supply did not begin 
to increase until the last week in July. Stocks are less 
than they were at the corresponding date last year by 
about 12,000,000 bushels, and since the 1st of January 
they have been reduced more than 30,000,000. It is 
not probable that our warehouses will be distended with 
enormous stocks again this year, but supplies are not li- 
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able to get down to a famine level and the ever present 
certainty that there will be enough to goaround to-mor- 
row, next week, next month and next spring will be a 
healthy restraint to extremists on the bull side who 
would liketo see the prices of breadstuffs go kiting sky- 
ward. 

Speculation in wheat during the last half of the month 
under review has been very heavy and the range 5s 
prices has been 7134c. to 81c. for cash No.2 spring; 72% 
to 82c. for July; 7414c. to 8334c. for Augustand 74%c. 3 
864c. for September. The activity has been concentrated 
within the last two weeks, and the range, as will be seen 
above, has been about 10c., with sharp minor fluctuations. 
The appended tables will show the movement and po_ 
sition of wheat and other grain, with useful and interest. 
ing comparisons. 

Receipts of corn at this and other points have been 
liberal and the late movement shows an increase. The 
arrival of some corn at Liverpool out of condition six 
weeks or so ago checked the export movement, but con- 
fidence has since been restored and the outflow has been 
resumed. The weather conditions have affected the 
market value of corn as wellas wheat, but to aless marked 
degree, and more recent quotations show an appreciable 
depreciation in prices. The extreme range for the past 
four weeks was: 3334 to 3734c. for cash; 34% to 87%c 
for July; 36 to 403gc. for August and 36% to 414c. for 
September. A loss of about 2c. from the best prices 
realized is noted. The prospects for an average yield 
of corn are good, but a continuation of dry weather 
may yet do some injury. 

The range in the price of cash sales has been: 27 to 
823gc.; July, 2734 to 323¢c.; August, 257 to 31 3c. ; Sep- 
tember, 2534 to 3144c. Speculative and shipping inquiry 
has been good. The unwonted fluctuations in value has 
attracted the attention of many operators from wheat 
and corn to oats. Later transactions show a decline of 
216c. from extreme prices, and trade has assumed its cus- 
tomary tone of placidity. 

The following table shows the receipts and shipments 
of flour and grainto and from this point from Jan. 1 
to July 10, and for the corresponding period last year: 


RECEIPTS. SHIPMENTS. 
1886. 1885. 1886. 1885. 
Flour, bbls.. 1,748,676 3,435,869) Flour, bbls.. 1,532,418 3,518,048 
Wheat, bu.. 2 5, 693 10.651,7 ,786|Wheat, bu. 8, 433,055 7,014,683 
Corn, bu... £27, "469,987 32,310,536| Corn, bu....25,645,823 31,129,483 
Oats, pu.... “17,832/361 19,517,919 Oats, bu. ...14 948,392 17,505,118 


The following table shows the exports of breadstuffs 
from the principal Atlantic seaboard ports from Jan. 
1 to July 10, inclusive, and for the corresponding period 
last year: 


1885. 
Flonr, bbls 3,643,962 
Wheat, ba.. si 19,559,320 
OF tO Open areca ee Bem oA CEs Toe At 37, 870, 721 


The receipts of grain and flour at as aid West 
ern points for the crop year beginning July 26, 1885,and 
ending July 9, 1886, and for the corresponding period 
the year previous, will be seen by the following: 


1885-6. 1884-5. 

Flour, bblis......... gs cctewen nes suciwgceeceue 9,701,336 8,263,899 
WONGthS Dito tasetorses eed ued wecu den cee tens 62,461,800 104,894,987 
Roseetiog INGe Eos cae Seis ok ac ewiese® Ula bas met ones 91,089,981 98,403,113 
Oats, bu 56, 810, 307 57,135,578 
Rye, bu..... 1... 2,945,989 4,665,089 
Barley. bu.. -- 21,307,887 16,647,268 

RObAW Dose dese seits or osdaities bac totus 234,615,064 «281,046,085 


The Chicago Board of Trade maxes the following 
statement of visible stocks of grain in the United States 
and Canada, July 10: 


July 10, July 3, July 11, 
1886. 1886. 1885. 
Wheat, Ditsetess. 1.2, s.coe 28,567,718 28,218,752 40,044,773 
OOrn Ss) Dire ne eemneel can weet ens 9, 189,865 9,132,392 5,038,027 
Oats, bu ae 2,204:967 2,296,220 2,707,242 
Rye, bu 234,928 278,678 210,199 
Bariayst Dis. ser aces tcsa cake ce 230,463 234,634 111,758 


January 2, 1886,the record stood: Wheat, 58,432,999 
bushels; corn, 7,950,543 bushels; oats, 2,609,625 bushels. 

The grand total available supply of wheat July 3, 1886, 
and corresponding date last year, was as follows: 


Visible supply in the U. 8S. 1886, bu. 1885, bu. 
and Canada, east of Rocky mountains 28,218,752 41,600,303 
On passage—W beat and flour for Cont. 5,760,000 1,440,000 
“© for U. K. 18,800,000 20,400,000 

. 52,778 752 63,440,303 

52,843,687 64, 492,524 

.57,308,761 62,908,026 

. 60,858,681 64,717,070 

- 61,225,529 66,230,432 

“59, 368,667 67,146,877 

61,024,315 68,901,814 

BE a aA COC wdewanwerdaiser esas. OO OT 73,961,933 
62,536,898 71,392,878 


The following return shows the extent of the imports 
of cereal produce into the United Kingdom during the 
first forty-two weeks of the season: 


IMPORTS. 

1885-6. 1884-5, 1883-4. 
Wheat cwt.49,064,719 43,757 848 40,825,634 
PArlOy so55 Meas ts fer nlsin asciow 9,118, 14,335,299 13,069,683 
O- ts... -- 8,631,981 10,253,963 9,759,385 
Indian corn........... - 23,640,187 21,665,036 21,775,819 
HIONE <9, aot oree ree passevass 11,486,561 14,050,222 12,337.904 
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ADVERTISING. 

This paper has alarge circulation among the elevator men and 
grain dealers of the country, and is the best medium in the United 
States for reaching this trade. Advertising rates made known upon 
application. 


Business Manager. 
Hditor. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


We solicit correspondence upon all topics of interest connected 
with the handling of grain or cognate subjects. 


THE “DUMP” QUESTION. 


There are no particular developments in regard 
to the grain dump matter to record this month, 
save the announcements made by some of our 
advertisers. Those who are now putting in 
dumps under the patents of J. M. Harper are W. 
G. Adams, of Sandwich, Ili., the Frost Manufact- 
uring Co., of Galesbnrg, Ill, the Barnard & Leas 
Mfg. Co., of Moline, and the Link- Belt Machinery 
Co., of Chicago. The merits of the case aside, 
for we would not attempt to go into the intrica- 
cies of the dump patents, these firms have shown 
a commendable desire to protect their customers, 
which will no doubt bring its own reward. 


THAT MUTUAL ELEVATOR COM- 
PANY. 


Mutual insurance companies of one kind and 
another have sliced off so much of the business 
of the old stock companies in the last six years 
that whether a new move in this direction is good, 
bad or indifferent, the insurance papers feel in 
duty bound to sneer and prophesy failure. They 
have been predicting the disastrous failure of the 
flour mill mutuals for, lo! these many years; and 
the flour mill companies still hold on to life and 
still fourish. The proposition to form a mutual 
elevator company of course was a good target for 
the insurance press, and the Znvestigator says: 


At the recent convention of grain merchants held at 
Bloomington, Ill., it was decided to organize a mutual 
insurance company for the purpose of insuring eleva- 
tors, and a committee was appointed to perfect the or- 
ganization. Country elevators belong to a class of risks 
which have not been profitable to the companies insur- 
ing them. As a consequence rates have been stiffened 
up and the usual result follows: Somebody got mad and 
he is going to get up a mutual company. Well, letthem 
try it. They will become tired ton, after a while. The 
Mississippi Valley Jumber merchants only about a year 
ago organized their mutuals to save the extortionate ( ?) 
rates charged by the stock companies. They had a fire 
at Muscatine the other day and they will probably have 
a few more, and then mutual insurance will play out. 
Business men must have insurance that insures if they 
have insurance at all. It takes them some time to find 
out the force of that simple truth, but find it out they 
will sooner or later. 


It is true that rates on country elevators “have 
stiffened up.” and all for the reason that the Bour- 
bon stock companies adhere to their old maxim 


that an elevator is an elevator; and the 
rates on the whole class must be made to 
pay for the losses on the poor risks. . It seems 


never to strike them that the rates need not be 
piled up if only a little discretion is used in tak- 
ing risks. But the stock company plan of doing 
business through agencies really puts a premium 
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on accepting poor risks; and the good risks have 
to pay for it. 

There is a mutual flour mill insurance company 
which for eleven years has insured flour mills at 
half stock company rates and accumulated a sur- 
plus of about $200,000 into the bargain. This 
shows that there is big money in insuring flour 
mills at less than stock company rates, if only 
eare is exercised in taking risks. If that mutual 
company had been as_ reckless as the stock com- 
panies are, it would have been hopelessly insolv- 
ent years ago. 

Let the elevator men form their company on a 
conservative basis and make the character of their 
risks the first consideration. Of course good, 
paying elevators burn; but there are more of the 
other kind that offer a tempting bait to fire. Ifa 
company is formed of the proper material, we 
will venture to predict that it will be able to in- 
sure elevators at 50 per cent. of the stock com- 
pany tariff. 


ELEVATOR BARNS. 


The vast change that has taken place in our 
farming operations in late years has necessitated 
a corresponding change in the means employed 
of successfully conducting a farmer’s business. 
The great farms of the West and Northwest, the 
stock and dairy farms cannot be conducted on the 
same happy-go-lucky basis as an eighty acre 
patch. The big farmer must be a_ business 
man and pursue business methods. 

Some of the barns on the big farms resemble 
elevators much more than the barns of olden 


time. Many of them have grain dumps, 
conveyors, elevators and fanning mills; 
in fact everything that will tend to 


lighten labor by requiring a minimum of hands, 
or render the final returns the largest. Many 
farmers imagine that a fanning mill, for instance, 
will only take out stuff that otherwise the grain 
man would pay for. This is fallacious. The 
grain man saves himself and the farmer makes 
money by taking the dirt out himself rather than 
by letting the elevator man dock him for it. 

All such machinery as dumps, fanning mills, 
etc., are a positive gain to the farmer both in time 
and money, and we are glad tosee that the bet- 
ter class of farmers are so rapidly adopting such 
devices. Almost all the furnishers of elevator 
machinery have more or less trade with farmers 
of this class, and the trade appears to be growing 
rapidly. 


THE ONLY PROPER APPROPRIA- 
TIONS. 


The tone of the press of New York City is un- 
mistakable on the question of river and harbor 
improvements. There isno end of sneering at 
the creeks and bayous of the West and South, 
and the Hennepin Canal comes in for an ample 
share of adverse argument andabuse. But there 
is one object for which the people and press of 
New York are entirely willing that the public 
money should be appropriated, and that, of 
course, is New York. Thus Bradstreet’s says: 

There are some much-needed appropriations em- 
bodied in the river and harbor bill, among them one of 
$1,000,000 for the improvement of New York 
harbor. This is an appropriation not local in 
its nature but of national importance owing to 
the relation in which th metropolis stands to 
the country at large. The improvements which call for 
the appropriation are necessary and should be carried 
out speedily. It is unfortunate, however, that the ap- 
propriation forms part of an extravagant bill whose ap- 
proval by the President is problematical. The incident 
is one of many which demonstrate the importance of 
giving the President a partial veto on appropriations, a 
power which the governors of several of the states ex- 
ercise under the state constitutions. With this power as 
part of his constitutional authority the President would 
have a very effectual control over log-rolling tendencies 


in Congress. 

Exactly. That is modest. New York City 
only wants a twelfth part of the whole lump. Of 
course “this is an appropriation not local in its 
nature;” but by the same course of reasoning 
what appropriation is “local in its nature” when 
the relations of one part of the country to an- 
other are taken into account? This is exactly 


the argument used on behalf of the Hennepin 


Canal, which the Eastern papers so roundly de- 
nounce. The state of Illinois has met the gov- 
ernment more than half way in the work of con- 
necting the Mississippi with the great lakes; but 
the Eastern papers still insist that the Hennepin 
Canal is a Chicago enterprise. On the basis of 
giving New York $1,000,000 for improvements in 
her harbor, Chicago is willing to take what her 
féommerce would relatively entitle her to, and 
build the Hennepin Canal out of that in a few 
years. Undoubtedly the President would pass 
on New York items and veto items in the bill for 
other parts of the country. But the President 
has never been South or West, and the chances 
are that he is more alive to the interests and 
needs of his own state than to those of other 
states. But in that he is only the same as nearly 
all Eastern men who have a limited acquaintance 
with the West and other parts of the Union. 
There are hundreds of Eastern people who de- 
rive their views of the West from Buffalo Bill’s 
entertainments. 


THE ELEVATOR STORAGE QUES- 
TION. 


A few years ago Chicago was accustomed to 
boast that among many other great institutions 
she had the “biggest” grain elevators in the 
country. So far as the structures might be con- 
sidered the fact was really so, but when Lae So 
come to boasting there is always a danger that 
vaulting ambition shall o’erleap itself. It has 
been somewhat in this way with the elevator men, 
many of whom are known to be interested in the 
transportation companies which bring the grain 
to our city or carry it hence to exporting points 
at the East. 

Their mistake was this: They charged such a 
tariff for the necessary storage that when the 
grain reached the Atlantic seaboard it was 
burdened with an expense which made it difficult 
or impossible to compete with products from 
other directions, or else left the grain-grower of 
the Northwest out of pocket. However speculat- 
ors may gamble on the Board of Trade, or in the 
Exchange at New York, it is certain that the till- 
er of the soil and his help must live, and the bur- 
dening of this great staple with onerous charges 
for the benefit of city capitalists or speculators, 
is simply a treason to the most vital interests of 
the community, and to the most numerous body of 
its actual producers. Itis an error which must 
inevitably react to the loss and detriment of those 
who would be guilty of it. 

We can therefore congratulate the elevator 


men that they have come to arightful sense of the | 


situation. The reduction in their charges, which 
we report in another column, will give a stimulus 
and encouragement to those engaged in the 
growing of this staple. Half a cent per 
bushel of a reduction may possibly make the 
dividends of the elevator stockholders a 
trifle smaller—though we hardly think so—but 
it is an all-important item to the cultivators of 
our broad fields, and may serve them to such 
purpose as that these Northwestern states shall 
maintain their repute as the granary of the world. 

It is also worthy to remember that by such 
wise concessions Chicago, as a distributing point, 
can much more securely hold her own. The 
badinage in which we sometimes indulge about 
certain cities to the south of us may be very 


| pleasing to local pride, but the country is now 


being cobwebbed with railroads and the railroad 
center which is most liberal in its dealings, and 
most accommodating to shippers—even were it a 
baby compared with stout Chicago—will assured- 


ly take the cake in the estimation of Western 
graln growers. 


AN invention which evidently has come to — 


stay is the Improved Scale Beams, by which an 


nl 


i 


undetected error in weighing is next to impossi- _ 


ble. It is being adopted in old elevators as well 
as new ones, and is indorsed by everybody as 
extremely simple and common-sense-like. When 
getting your new scales 
the check beams with them. 


“Ff 


you might as wellget 
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ly 
Jones of Binghamton. 


you are in need of scales, note the card of 
“Jones he pays the 


freight.” 


Senator Miiurr, of New York, deserves well 
of the Northwest. He voted for and spoke for 
the Hennepin Canal. 


Tur Minnesota State Board of Railroad Com- 
missioners seems to be getting down to business 
in regulating rates on the roads of that state. 


A petition is being circulated in Barnes coun- 
ty, Dak., asking the Northern Pacific R. R. to re- 
duce the rates of freight for the transportation of 
grain. 


S. Suetrer & Son, Duncannon, Pa., write: 
“We would not be without the Amertcan Eueva- 
TOR AND Grain Travx if it cost twice its present 
price.” 


A nuMBER of unusually interesting articles 
appear in this issue. We think the entire paper 
will well repay a careful perusal, “if we do say it 
as hadn’t orter.” 


Tue Lieutenant-Governor of the great state of 

. . . . - 
New York is among our advertisers in this issue. 
We refer to “Jones of Binghamton.” 


has heard of him. 


Geo. U. Porrer, editor and proprietor of our 
esteemed contemporary, the Baltimore Jowrnal 
of Commerce, died suddenly on July 5, in the 


65th year of his age. 


Two hundred Iowa grain dealers met at Des 
Moines last Tuesday. They agreed that the corn 
could stand ten days more of dry weather with- 
out suffering materially. 


Tux grain dealers of New England have or- 

ized an association, their principal object be- 

Ing to protect themselves against alleged short 
weights from Western shippers. 


Tur Dakota Farmers’ Territorial Alliance, at 
its recent meeting at Aberdeen, took ground in 
favor of a railroad commission with large powers 
to regulate freights, elected by the people. 


Tux estimate given for the winter wheat states 
by Prime aggregates 280,000,000 bushels. Of 
the Central states Indiana and Ohio lead with 
34,000,000 and 33,000,000 bushels respectively. 


Tux wheatcrop of Great Britan is reported on 
good authority to be 18 per cent. short of an aver- 
. France will have to import nearly 90,000,- 
000 bushels of wheat to piece out her own crop. 


One Chicago gentleman who has been on the 
Board for years, has failed four times, paying dol- 
lar for dollar each time. The last bulge on wheat 
laid him out again, and he announces that he is 
through with grain dealing forever. He is dis- 


gusted. 


Norwirustanptye the prevailing dullness in 
elevator building circles, the Frost Mfg, Co,, of 
Galesburg, Ill., reports the total of their sales up 
to July 1 as fully up to the sales recorded at the 
same date last year. Inquiries from new terri- 
“ay Ba coming in almost daily at headquarters 
in Galesburg, and the Frost Company attributes 
this to their advertisement in the Amertoan 
Ereyaror ann Grain Trape. Knowing that 


this firm manufactures none but first-class goods, 
5 be 


. 


' 


Sverybody 


we can recommend them to grain men through- 
out the West, and wish the energetio managers 
of the concern contimued suceess and all the 
prosperity they so richly deserve, 


Tr is rumored that St. Louis speculators have 
Jost $2,000,000 by the recent squeeze in wheat at 
Chicago. A Chicago “squeeze” isapt to hurt some- 
body, even though he be from the great city at 
the other end of the bridge. 


THAT was a startling rumor from St. Paul last 
week that the “Minneapolis crowd” had dropped 
$4,500,000 in wheat. ear all the prominent 
millers and Mike Doran and P. H. Kelly were 
said to be among the losers, There was but 
little foundation for the report. 

Some of the California papers are charging 
that the prison-made bags are not properly put 
upon the market, but are virtually ae to sub- 
serve the purposes of the bag speculators, a 
pestiferous class of forestallers which have 
fixtened themselves on the producers of that 
state, 


Teas Aacertoan Enevaron And Graw Trane 
starts in on its fifth year with this number, We 
have endeavored to keep up with the procession, 
and that we have succeeded in some measure is 
attested by our large list of regular paid sub- 
soribers. If we have had shorteomings we will 
amply atone for them in the future, 


Ana! we told you so, Consul General Raines, 
at Berlin, writes the State Department that not» 
withstanding the exclusion of American pork, 
trichinosis is as prevalent in Germany now as it 
was when American hogs were allowed to be 
imported into that country, The American hog 
should demand his rights and a passport, 


Euevaror men will notice the advertisement 


of H, Sandmeyer & Co. of Peoria, IL, in regard 
to their Flexible Grain Spout. This is a valuable 
device for trimming cars, as the cars can be 
loaded without shoveling, and is especially 
adapted to elevators when there is little fall from 
the ta. as is the case with the great majority of 
houses, 


Onk thing that is not known is how much 
money the foreigners have made out of wheat in 
this country in the past two years, They have 
persistently sold short, and have almost always 
come out ahead, They must have carried millions 
of geod old American money out of our borders, 
We need a protective tariff against these for 
eign gamblers, 

For “nerve,” otherwise known as “gall,” &. L. 
Dwyer, of this city, is entitled to the nbbon. He 
bought 1,100,000 hushels of wheat on a cash oapi- 
tal of $50. ‘The parties that sold it were viotim- 
ized to the extent of $40,000, and that was not 
all; much of the stuff was sold him after hours, 
and the parties who thus violated the Board rule 
were disciplined, 


> 


Western shippers have complained that Chi- 
cago inspection of corn was too strict, and last 
winter it was relaxed, And now grain receivers 
in this city are howling on account of the lax in- 
spection, which makes corn relatively cheaper 
here than in New York, They claim, with a 
good deal of truth, that lax inspection is not to 
anybody's interest in the long run, 


Bxoxsstve estimates having been made from 
the last crop report of the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington as to the shrinkage of the 
wheat crop during the month of June, Prof, 
Dodge computes that this loss can not have been 
more than 6,000,000 bushels on the spring wheat 
crop. On’ the first day of last July the average 
condition of the orop was 96, falling to 86 at the 
time of harvest. ‘This is only three points higher 
than the condition on July last, representin 
the above loss when compared with the result of 


last year’s harvest. The damage to winter wheat 
in June being put at 5,000,000 bushels, the total 
loss on the wheat crop during that month would 
aggregate but 11,000,000 bushels. 


One of the best-known separators sold, though 
comparatively new, is the “Dustless,” made by 
Messrs, Johnson & Meld, of Racine, Wis, It is 
in use ina large number of mills and elevators 
and is sold ata very reasonable price. It oan 
also be used as a grader, Messrs, Johnson & 
Bield will be pleased to send ciroulars and testi: 
monials to parties needing such a machine, 


Rweay the speech of Hon, Shelby M, Callom on 
the Hennepin Canal, Senator Cullom has devot- 
ed much of his time for years to the question of 
transportation, and may well be oatlod an aw 
thority on that subject. A desire to be fair is 
always manifest in his publio utteranoes; and 
while he is a champion of the interests of the poo: 
ple, he does not stoop to the cheap clap-trap of 
the demagogue, 


Wx have received from A, OC, MoChirg & Co,, 
of this city, a copy of Poor's Directory of Railway 
OMoials and Directors, a new work which will 
hereafter be issued annually in March, It is a 
vast compilation of information respocting the of 
ficials and direetors of all the railroads in the 
United States, Canada, Mexioo, Central America, 
South Ameriea, Great Britain, and Ireland, It 
also contains a list of offcials of organization 
auxiliary to railways, such as fast freight lines, 
steamboat companies; besides lists of officials of 
leading exchanges and commercial associations of 
industrial establishments such as rail mills, loeo 
motive and oar works, ete, The value of the 
work will be apparent, The price of the work is 
$2.00 per copy, postpaid, A supplement con. 
taining additions and changes will he published 
quarterly and sent to each subsoriber free of 
charge, 


IN regard to the average yield of wheat por 
acre in various wheat-sgrowing countries of this 
globe, Dr. J. A. Gilbert publishes in Bedi's Wes 
senger, an Knglish agrioultural paper, the follow 
ing results of his researches, some of which are 
based on only one year’s observations, The 
highest average yield is shown by the United 
Kingdom, vin, 28 bushels; next comes Denmark, 
with 25,7 bushels (based on two yours’ observation); 
Wurtemberg, from six years’ observation, shows 
an average yleld of 23.8 bushels; Holland, 285 
Norway, with three years’ observation, 23; Belgi- 
um, 22.2; Austria, with nine years’ observation, 
16; Branca, 16; United States, 11.9; Australia, 
10.8. The following figures are based on a 
single year’s average: Spain, 23.9; Sweden, 10.8; 
Prussia, 12.1; Keypt, Lt; India, iy Canada, 
18.8; Hungary, 13.1; Russia, oo. Tho average 
yield for Russia is apparently given too low, Dr. 
Brooh puts it at 9 bushels (in a Mronch statistioal 
journal), which is likely to be nearer the mark, 


KWxrreaeny low wages for agrioultural labor, 
cheap railroad and oanal transportation in Tadia 
undoubtedly give wheat raisers in that country 

reatadvantages over those in the United States, 
Yet the mothods of oultivating and proparing 
whoat for tho market are so very primitive in Tn 
dia that hor whoat will nover displace Amerioan 
wheat to a greater extent than it has done so far, 
until new methods prevail and better wheat oan 
be grown there, Indian wheat is very coarse and 
gritty, resembling rice in many respects, The 
flour made from it has a yellow appearance, and 
the bread made out of this flour resembles corn 
bread, but has not more than from 75 to 80 per 
cont, of its nutrition, ‘To make it more salable, 
it is mixed with Amorioan or Russian wheat, and 
even this mixture gives a poorer quality of broad 
than eithor American or Russian straight, These 
being undeniable facts, it oan readily be under 
stood that American whoat will hold its place in 
tho foreign markots, notwithstanding tho oroak- 
ing of pessimists to the contrary, 
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Lake freights are steady at 24¢ cents for wheat and 
24 cents for corn to Buffalo, A faird2mand for room 
exists. 

There is a considerable falling off in wheat exports 
for 1886, which is puirtially attributable to the reduced 
c op of 1885, and the lessened surplus available for ex- 
port. The exports of corn, on the other hand, have so 
much increased that the total exports exceed those of the 
two preceeding years. 

Mr. Lon Moffat, of Detroit, Mich., recently was in 
this city to consult with vessel owners about organizing 
a mutual marine insurance company. Considering the 
action of the “hull pool” last spring in advancing insvr- 
ance rates, and then driving competing companies off 
the lakes by a boycott system, it is safe to say that most 
of the vessel owners will favor the plan of mutual insur- 
ance. 

The quantities of wheat and corn shipped from Balti- 
more, Md., from Jan. 1 to June 17 of the past four years 
is shown by the following figures: 


1 


Wheat. | 


Corn. Total bush 
: 1,873 350) 10,817,652 12,681,002 
.| 2,717,462} — 9.675,939 12,393,401 
. | 5,721,539} — 3.391,838 9,113,372 
| 53193,908| 7,585,607] 12°779.575 


Considerable improvements are constantly being made 
at the port of Duluth, Minn. But none are more 
marked than those of the Duluth S‘oraga and Forward- 
ing Company. Th y have built a dock 140x500 feet, 
and a warehouse that covers a space of 200x100 feet, and 
the company is contemplating other important addi- 
tions. The Omaha road has contracted with them to 
do allits lake business. Another important factor in 
the development of Duluth is the large warehouses for 
the storage of flour during the winter. 

The receipts of wheat in Buffalo, N. Y., for the month 
of June decreased by 64,374 bushels, when compared 
with the same month last year. There was a decrease in 
corn of 1,127,677. The receipts of oats increased by 
349,169 bushels, and those of rye by 10,025 bushels. The 
total decrease for the month of June in all kinds of 
grain was 832,882 bushels. For the six months ended 
June 30,the receipts at the above port in all kinds of 
grain show an increase of 7,601,516 bushels, as com- 
pared with the receipts during the first six months of last 
year. 

When Gen. Poe, in charge of the St. Mary’s River im- 
provements, recommended the appropriation of $250,000 
for beginning the construction of another set of locks at 
Sault Ste. Marie, his plans were to build them 700 feet 
long. The wonderful increase of traffic to Lake Superi- 
or has caused him to alter the specifications, and if Con 
gress gives the full amount asked for he will at once be- 
gin work on a set of locks that will be 800 feet in length, 
and which will cost, complete, not far from $1,250,000. 
When the new locks are ready for business they will 
furnish ample lockage facilities for vessels trading to 
Lake Superior for all time to come. The June report of 
traffic through the canal during that month sho vs a large 
excess over any previous month in its history. The locks 
were in use 683 out of the 720 hours. The passages 
through the old and new locks aggregated 1,162 vessels, 
of which 739 were steamers and 423 were sail craft. The 
aggregate registered tonnage was 672,008 tons, and the 
amount of freight transported was 668,417 tons. If four 
more vessels had passed through that month the pas- 
sages would have averaged forty for each day. The reg- 
istered tonnage exceeded that of the corresponding 
month last year by 191676 tons and the freight tonnage 
by 156,167 tons. It exceeded that of any previous month 
in the canal’s history by 121,043 tons and the freight ton- 
nage by 157,179 tons. The whole business for June was 
greater than che traffic during the entire period of the 
first five years the canal was in operation. This state 
ment alone ought to be sufficient argument to secure the 
appropriation asked for. 


The passage of vessels from the lakes to the ocean- 
which took its rise as early as 1844, and was more gen 
erally entered into in 1856 and subsequent years, did not 
at any time meet the expectations of those who made 
the venture. The causes might have been foreseen and 
were obvious for several reasons. In the first place 
vessel cargoes were limited in quantity, owing to the 
canals leading from the lakes to the ocean which would 
not admit the passage of vessels carrying beyond 20,000 
bushels of grain and a like proportion of tonnage as 
regards other kinds of freight. To these difficulties 
may be added canal tolls and_port charges, which were, 
to say the least, exorbitant. Why then, it may be asked, 
did so many venture in the undertaking? To this it 
may be briefly stat d that during that -period freights 
between New York and Liverpool commanded a higher 
figure than ever previously known, while on the other 
hand the lake marine was visited by depression equal to 
any that had ever taken place on fresh waters. This 
stagnation of business came on in 1858, and was fore- 
shadowed by those of previous years. A large number 


of vessels were lying idle in nearly all the lake ports, 
while the few that were employed worked with the 
margin on the wrong side of the ledger. The vessels 
that went to sea were no longer required here, and the 
anticipation of disposing of them in foreign countries 
or finding employment in coasting while there, stimu- 
lated many owners to hazard the venture. While a few 
were successful in the latter. move others were disap- 
pointed, and it may be added that from first to last, the 
lake and ocean trade never proved a success —Marine 
Record. 

The St. Lawrence River route, the Erie Canal route, 
and the different through railway lines between the 
Western grain producing districts and the Eastern sea- 
board markets will hereafter be in active competition 
against each other for the great volume of the carrying 
trade to which we have been referring, and the transpor- 
tation route that can offer the grea est advantages to all 
parties interested must be able in the end to secure the 
largest share of this enormous and rapidly increasing 
trade. It is likely that the locks on the Welland Canal 
will be deepened in the not distant future, and the locks 
onthe short cadals at the different rapids of the St. 
Lawrence made to correspond so as to admit the passage 
of good-sized sea-going vessels. The New York men 


will find some means of enlarging the Erie Canal, and 
the two water routes are likely to make a long and earn- 
est fight for the lion’s share out of this enormously 
heavy carrying trade.—Drovers’ Journal. 


Senators Login and Cullom have succeeded in the 
Senate in getting an appropriation of $300,000 for the 
Hennepin Canal scheme, and a provision for the accept- 
ance of the old canal into the river and harbor bill. 


M. De Lesseps still sticks to his Panama Canal scheme. 
He thinks that a level canal could be completed in three 
years at a cost of $120,000,000. Another Frenchman, 
M. Jacquier, advocates a canal with locks. But such a 
canal, says De Lesseps, would not be of any benefit, as it 
would ultimately have to be supplanted by a level canal. 
It is calculated that the annual receipts of the canal 
would be $1,000,000, or at the rate of $3 per ton. 


A correspondent, writing from Panama, speaking of 
the extravagance of DeLesseps’ engineers and followers, 
says that thus far $3,000,000 has been spent in hospitals, 
$5,000,000 on the village of Christophe Colon, beautiful 
enough in itself but not the canal, or contributing to the 
canal in any proportion to the sum expended. Further 
millions and millions of dollars have been expended on 
machinery, which is lying idle and exposed to the 
weather. 


There will meet at Syracuse, on August 28, a conven- 
tion which will have for its object the discussion and 
furthering of several measures designed to improve the 
New York state canals. The convention will resemble in 
many respects the conference which met at Utica last 
year, but it is hoped that the fruits will be more satis- 
factory. The almost total failure of canal legislation at 
Albany this session has only nerved the friends of the 
canals to greater efforts, and it is confidently thought 
that the agitation of the matter will be so thorough as to 
cause the legislature 1o make some provision leading to 
a general and far-reaching improvement of the state’s 
waterways. Among other measures set down for dis- 
cussion will be the Grain Elevator Charges bill, which 
has been so successfully opposed by the railroad influence 
each year. The question as to whether federal aid 
should be invoked is also to be discussed, ‘I'he results 
of the convention, judging from the interest already ex- 
cited, will not fail to be highly important. 


The following is the Hennepin Canal amendment in 
the River and Harbor Bill, as passed by the Senate: The 
grant of the Mlinois & Michigan Canal, its rights of way 
and all its appurtenances, and all right, title, and inter- 
est which the state of Illinois may have in any real es- 
tate heretofore ceded to the state of Illinois by the Unit- 
ed States for canal purposes, made to the United States 
by an act of the General Assembly of the state of IlIli- 
nois, approved April 28, 1882, be andis hereby accepted 
on the terms and conditions specified in the act of the 
General Assembly of the state of Illinois. For the con- 
struction of a canal from the Illinois River, at or near the 
town of Hennepin, in the state of Illinois, to the Missis- 
sippi River, at or above the mouth of Rock River, in said 
state, together with such feeders and other works as may 
be necessary to supply said canal with water, $300,000. 
Said canal shall be known as the Illinois & Mississippi 
River Canal, and shall be constructed on such route as 
may bs determined by the Secretary of War; provided, 
that it shall be the duty of the Secretary of War, in or- 
der to secure the right of way for such canal and feed- 
ers, to acquire the title to such lands as may be necessary 
by agreement, purchass, or voluntary conveyance from 
the owners, if it can be done on reasonable terms; but if 
that shall be found impracticable, then the Secretary of 
War shall apply at any term of the Circuit or District 
Court of the United States for the Northern District of 
Illinois to be held thereafter, at any general or special 
term held in said district, and in the name of the United 


States ins\itute and carry on “proceedings to condemn 
such lands as may be necessary for right of way as afore- 
said; and in such proceedings said court shall be gov- 
erned by laws of the state of Illinois, so far as the same 
may be applicable to condemning private property for 
public use; provided, further, that said canal shall be 
eighty feet wide at the water line and seven feet deep, 
with a capacity for vessels of at least 280 tons burden, 
with guard gates, waste weirs, locks, ock houses, basins, 
bridges, and all other erections and fixtures that may be 
necessary for safe and convenient navigation of said 
canal and branch, as specified in said survey. 


Said the Erie canal boat captain: ‘‘There’s five kinds 
of canal boats. First there comes the ‘bullheads.’ They 
are those big canal boats with a cabin over the whole 
deck. They won’t carry any more dead weight than the 
others, but they are more roomy for light, bulky freight, 
because there is more room between the keel and deck. 
Then comes the ‘lakers.’ This is a ‘laker,’ lake boat, 
some calls them. They are the big boats with a cabin 
aft and astable and bunks forward. Scows are canal 
boats with the whole deck open and covered with leanto 
hatches like hot houses, only there ain’t no glass. They 
have a cabin aft and forward, too. They are the most 
profitable, because they load anything from coal to dry 
goods and fruit. The whole deck being open they load 
easy like. ‘Then there are ‘lemon squeezers,’ them canal 
boats cut in two in the middle so as to make two short 
sections, sO as to go easily into small locks on some of 
the canals, There are very few of them nowadays. The 
lumber boats are shallow and carry their loads mostly 
above deck. Some captains own only one boat, some 
two and some three. ‘Two boats is the best. We tie 
them together. When a man has three boats he ties them 
alltogether. It takes two mules to pull one boat and 
three to pull two. They put six and eight on three 
boats.’? “Do all boats carry their own mules?” 

“Mostly. You can hire them, though. Hach canal 
boat has a stable forward witn room for three mules. 
The hands Lave bunks abaft or under the stable.” “How 
many men does it require to run a canal boat?’ “Four 
torun a single boat and five on two boats; so you see 
where the economy of running two boats comes in. On 
a single boat there are two steerers and two drivers. The 
captain is one of the steerers. On two boats there are 
two steerers and two drivers beside the captain. Each 
steerer and driver works eight hours and their mules 
work the same watch. We have to pay steerers $25 a 
month and drivers all the way from $12 to $20. We can 
get ‘trippers’—those drivers who only go from Albany to 
Buffalo—for $1 per day. You'd better believe it costs 
something to run acanal boat. Besides the wages for 
the two steerers and two drivers, there’s the grub and 
the feeding and shoeing of the mules, the wharfage and 
the towing. It costs me from $18 to $20 every time we 
are towed down the river from Albany. These tugboats 
make up rafts of from forty to sixty boats and tax ’em 
all. Then these boats cost us about $4,000 each, and the 
repairs amount to a good deal. There’s the painting and 
the calking, and all winter long we don’t make a cent. 
It takes ten days to make the run of 302 miles. We cal- 
culate to carry freight up to Buffalo and bring a load 
back about once a month, putting in six or seven round 
trips in a season. A boat like this will carry 8,000 
bushels of wheat, 125 to 150 tons of merchandise and 175 
tons of coal. Tbe scow will carry more. We got five 
and one-half cents a bushel for our last load of 16,000 
bushels in both boats. That comes to $840. We are 
loading to carry back miscellaneous merchandise, and 
get sixty cents'a hundred weight forit. A boat will ciear all 
the way from $2,000 to $5,000 a season for the owner, and 
a good deal depends on the way the freight agent 
handles his end of the work. Quick cargoes and short 
waits bring in the money. Men that understand the 
business clear more on a couple of canal boats than the 
owners of a tugboat. A good many boats are owned by 
their captains, and some are owned by a couple of 
owners. There are big companies that own a hundred 
or more boats. Some af the boats carry steam, but 
steam isn’t enough faster on a canal to pay for itself. 
Mule power is good enough engines for me. When a 
steam canal boat gets stuck on the mud bottom there she 
is. Six good mules would yank her out. Then the 
engine and boiler take up lots of room and displace 
twenty or thirty tons of freight, and it takes just as many 
hands to run them.”—Brooklyn Hagle. 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


JULY. 

Mr. Champignon—“In making out your invitations, 
my dear, don’t forget Mr. Corncomer. He is an im- 
mensely successful and highly honorable member of the 
Board of Trade. Why, they say he cleared a cool hun- 
dred thousand last week. 

Mrs. Champignon—“Certainly; we must have him by 
all means. We all like him so much.” 

DECEMBER. 


Mrs. Champignon—“Isn’t that young Corncomer com- ; 


ing up the street ?” 

Mr. Champignon—“Yes; don’t recognize him. He lost 
fifty thousand on the Board last week. This speculating 
is nothirg but gambling, anyway.”— Rambler. 


THE BASTING THREADS. 


She was eating green corn from the cob, when her 
teeth became entangled with a corn silk. “Oh, dear,” she 
said, ‘‘I wish when they make corn they would pull out 


he basting threads.”"—Prairte Farmer. 
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Dell Rapids, Dak., is to have an elevator. 
_A large elevator is to be erected at Freeman, Dak. 
A 25,500-bushel elevator is to be built at Neligh, Neb. 
A large elevator is to be built at Belmont, Wash. Ter. 
Hart & Sexton will build a grain elevator at Leona, 
Til. 
A farmers’ elevator is to be built at Mt. Vernon, 
Dak. 
No. 1 wheat is worth 60 cents a bushel at Mankato, 
Minn. 
Farmers of Clarkfield, Minn., will build a flat ware- 
house. 
A grain elevator is to ba built for George Lovering at 
Newton, Ill. 
A stock company will build a large elevator at Belle 
Plaine, Iowa. 
Harvey & Rifner have sold their elevator at Mount 
Summit, Ind. 
Fernding & Snyder, grain dealers, Brookville, Ohio, 
have sold out. 
H. & W. Gieschan, grain dealers, San Francisco, Cal., 
have dissolved. 
Skelton, Fish & Hill, grain deulers, Monroeville, Obio, 
have dissolved. 
Bagley & Cargill will build a $10,000-elevator at Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
Foote & Co.’s bucket shop, at 40 Broadway, New York 
City, has failed. 
The first new wheat that arrived in Dallas, Tex., sold 
at $1 per bushel. 
Another large elevator will probably be erected at 
Jamestown, Kan. 
H. 8S. Haynes succeeds Haynes & Co., grain dealers, 
Colorado Springs, Col. 
Kendall & Smith, grain dealers, have sold out their 
branch at Saltillo, Neb. 
An elevator with a capacity of 10,000 bushels is being 
built at Mankato, Minn. 
The combined capacity of the elevators at Aberdeen, 
Dak., is 108,000 bushels. 
D. W. Storms & Co., grain commission merchants, of 
thiscity, have dissolved. 
Morse, Ward & Co., grain commission merchants, Chi- 
cago, Ill., have dissolved. 
A $35,000-brewery will be built at Nos. 47-51 South 
Green street, Chicago, Ill. 
Putnam & Co. are putting up an elevator at Andover, 
Dak., the four.h at that place. 
C. S. Lee succeeds Lee & Christie, grain commission 
merchants, at Kansas City, Mo. 
A 60,000-bushel elevator is being built by the Oswego 
(Kan )'roller mill at that place. 
The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill, has a large order 
for machinery from Windfall, Ind. 
A farmers’ elevator and warehouse company is to be 
organized at Blue Earth City, Minn. 
Ward Ames, of Fargo, Dak., will establish a grain 
commission house at Duluth, Minn. 
The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, I1l., has sold a complete 
horse power outfit to Ravenna, Neb. 
The Minneapolis & St. Louis R. R. will build a 50,- 
000-bushel elevator at Arlington, Minn. 
Mr. Pearson is building an elevator inconnection with 
his mill at Singhampton, Ont., Canada. 
The Canadian Pacific Railway will build a 25,000- 
bushel elevator at Toronto, Ont., Canada. 
The Farmers’ Alliance at Ipswich, Dak., will build a 
25,000-bushel elevator, at a cost of $4,000. 
Moore, Sims & Co., millers and wholesale grain deal- 
ers, Atlanta, Ga., have dissolved partnership. 
A 6,000-bushel elevator is to be erected at Brimfield, 
Ill. Messrs. Parry & Deal have the contract. 
The Natchez Wharf and Elevator Company are build- 
ing a three-story warehouse at Natchez, Miss. : 
George Ellison, a member of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, failed on J wly 7. He was short on oats. 
About 6,000 000 feet of lumber will be used in the con- 
struction of the elevator at West Superior, Wis. 
C. W. Swanson & Co. succeed Porter & Poley, the 
Hepburn Grain & Lumber Co., Hepburn, Iowa. 
The Frost Mtg. Co., Galesburg, IIll., reports the sale of 
a large quantity of machinery to Kearney, Neb. 
Eakin, Cheek & Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., have let the 
contractto build their ‘grain elevator to J. L. Almet. 
A complete horse power outfit has been sold by the 
Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., to Spirit Lake, Iowa. 


The Norfolk & Western Railroad will build a grain 
elevator in Norfolk harbor, Va., with a capacity of 125,- 


be 


| 000 bushels. Itis to be finished this fall and so ar- 
ranged that the capacity can easily be doubled. 


A 25-horse power boiler, complete, has been shipped 
by the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, fll., to Exeter, Neb. 


A party of Parker, Dak., has ordereia large quantity 
of machinery from the Frost Mtg. Co., Galesburg, Ill. 


A 30,000-bushel elevator is being. built at Penin- 
sula, Ohio, in connection with Moody & Thomas’ Mill. 


The Newton (Kan.) Mill and Elevator Company is go- 
ing to build a 10,000 bushel elevator at the above place. 


A complete elevator outfit has been furnished bv the 
ase Mfg. Co., Galesburg, [ll., to a Hastings (Neb.) 
rm 


W. Henry Graddy is near completing his steam grain 
ate at Versailles, Ky., with a capacity of 80, 000 
ushels 


The Wagenhauser Brewery, Dallas, Tex., has been 
bought by Gannon Bros. for $42,000, and will be put in 
operation. 


The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., has shipped to 
Monmouth, Ill., a 10-horse power engine with pulleys, 
belting, etc. 


New England grain merchants have formed an organ- 
ization for self-protection against alleged swindling of 
Western shippers. 


A 25-horse power boiler and a 20-horse power enzine 
has been sold by the Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, IIl., to a 
party at Halstead, Kan. 


The building of a 20,000-bushel. elevator at Hubbard, 
Minn., is being contemplated by M. Stewart, Jr., in con- 
nection with the new flour mill. 


Elevator “A” at Terre Haute, Ind., which has been 
running very steadily this summer, a fortnight ago shut 
down for a few days for repairs. 


J. B. Lewis & Co., grain commission merchants at St. 
Louis, Mo., have suspended owing to the recent advance 
in wheat. Liabilities not known. 


Walker & Harper’s elevator, at Norway, Ont., Canada, 
is being rapidly pushed to completion, and will be ready 
for the storage of grain by next fall. 


The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., has recently sold 
two 25-horse power boilers with engine, pulleys, shaft- 
ing, etc., to a party at Omaha, Neb. 


The Mutchner & Higgins Co. has been incorporated 
at Indianapolis, Ind., to doa milling and grain dealing 
business, with a capital stock of $50,000. 


Tbe Hudson Bay Company is erecting a 60,000-bushel 
elevator in connection with its mill at Winnipeg, Man. 
This is the fourth elevator built in that city. 


Turner & Bellamy, of Nashua, Iowa, who failed on 
May 25, have been succeeded in the ownership of their 
elevators by Foss, Strong & Co., of Chicago, Ill. 


The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Ill., has furnished an 
outfit, consisting of two 25-horse power boilers, with 
engines, pulleys, shafting, etc., to Tekamah, Neb. 


Work has commenced on tha new brewery of J. P. 
Dostal at Aurora, Il]. It will be 60x154 feet and four 
stories high. The total cost is estimated at $75,000. 


The Frost Mfg. Co., Galesburg, Il]., has received dur- 
ing the pist month a large number of small orders for 
supplies and repairs, embracing every Western state. 


One hundred farmers living near Dakota City, Dak., 
will contribute $100 each toward building a large ware- 
house at the above place, and will compete for the grain 
trade. 


The Frost Mfg. Co. Galesburg, Ill., is putting 
in a 380-horse power engine and a 35-horse power 
boiler for Tomkins, Duncan & Co., Paillips, Neb., in their 
new mill. 


Mead, Neb., has three large elevators, two of which 
were built last year. It is said that more grain is being 
shipped from Mead than from any other town of its size 
in the state. 


Webb M. Samuel has purchased for a syndicate a con- 
trolling interest in the Central Elevators at St. Louis, 
Mo., and will assume the Presidency of the corporation; 
N. G. Lazrimore retiring. 


The New Albany Brewing nom pany at Indianapolis, 
Ind., was incorporated on June 22, with a capital stock 
of $15,000. Julius Gebhart, Chas. Benger and Hermann 
Kirchhoff are the directors. 


The Co-operative Brewing and Malting Company has 
been incorporated at Chicago, Ill., with a capital stock 
of $250,000. James Turner, Solomon Stein and Samuel 
Schoneman are the incorporators. 


The recent rapid advance in wheat on the Chicago 
Board of Trade caused the suspension of John M. Rum- 
sey, an old member of the Board, but he stated that he 
would pay 100 cents on the dollar. 


The National Grain Transfer and Weighing Company 
at Chicago, IJ]., has been incorporated with a capital 
stock of $500, 000. Edward Wynn, Henry L. Detrick and 
George S. Sloan are the incorporators. 


C. W. Seefield, of Utica, Minn., will build a new en- 
gine house, 24x29, putting in a ‘large engine, and will 
make of his elevator a general cleaning house, to begin 
work as soon as the new crop comes in. 

August Schiffer, whose arrest in Californa and return 
to Joliet, we report in another place, settled at Monee, 
Ill, about 20 years ago, and engaged in the grain busi- 
ness. He enjoyed the ‘full confidence of the community, 
was made treasurer of the school fund, and many in- 
trusted considerable money to his care. When one year 
ago he failed, all the money intrusted to him was lost; 


besides he was delinquent between $3,000 and $4,000 
in the school fund. Hence his indictment and convic- 
tion for embezzlement. His wife is a sister of Carl 
Schurz. 


The first car of new wheat was received at Chicago, 
Ill., by Culver & Co., on June 29. It came from Car- 
bondale, Ill., graded No. 8 red, and sold al 71 cents free 
on board. Last year the first arrival of wheat was on 
July 21. 


The St. Louis elevators have reduced storage charges 
on wheat, oats and rye to one cent per bushel for the first 
ten days. The same rate willbe charged for corn after 
July 31. These rates are 4c higher than those charged 
by Chicago elevators. 


The Dakota Territorial Farmers’ Alliance, at their con- 
vention in Aberdeen, Dak., on July 7, adopted a resolu- 
tion favoring the appointment of Territorial Railway 
Commissioners, “who shall have full power to fix max- 
imuin rates of fare and freights.”’ 


Dallas, Tex , is said to be greatly in need of a grain 
elevater. Col. I. T. Pryor of Austin, Tex., has looked 
over the field and expressed his willingness to erect an 
elevator at Dallas, provided a more thorough investi- 
gation predicts success to the enterprise. 


The receipts of flour and grain in this city the past 
six months aggregated 57,593,000 bushels, against 78,- 
895,000 bushels the same period last year. The ship- 
ments this year were 56,865,000 bushels, against 69,912,- 
000 bushels for the corresponding period last year. 


The Kansas Grain and Live Stock Company, of 
Hutchinson, Kan, has bought the elevators of the Mul- 
key Grain Company at Hutchinson, McPherson, 
Windom, Conway and Sterling. This gives them a line 
of twenty-three elevators on the line of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe R. R. 


Returns received from 780 correspondents, represent- 
ing 622 townships in Mich'gan, give the area of the wheat 
crop in that State for 1886 as 1,600,784 acres, to which 
area the final corrections will probably add 25,000 acres. 
The estimated , average yield is 18 and 68-100 
bushels to the acre, indicating a probable total yield of 
22,239,684 bushels, against 29, 927,543 bushels last year, 
raised on 1,497,470 acres. The quantity of wheat re- 
ported marketed last June, in Michigan, was 430,676 
bushels, and for the eleven months ended June 30, 14,- 
044,903 bushels, or about 46 per cent. of the 1885 crop. 
The number of bushels marketed in 1884.5 was 8,468,- 
513, or 33 percent. of the 1884 crop. About 2,732,000 
bushels of the 1885 wheat crop is still in the farmers 
hands. 


Soe eee ee ee 


Chicago Board of Trade memberships are quoted at 
$2,200, with few in the market. 


Tickets of membership to the New York Produce Ex- 
change have ruled quiet at $2,650. 


During the months of July and August there are no 
sessions on tae Chicago Board of Trade after 1 o’clock 
P. M. 


The Toronto (Ont.) Board of Trade has a membership 
of 912, while the total memberships of all the other 
boards of tradein Canada, including Montreal, is but 986. 


The Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce has ap- 
pointed a committee to act with the millers’ committee 
in petitioning the State Board of Grain Inspection for a 
revision of the inspection rules. The general sentiment 
is said to have been favorable to the addition of another 
grade, viz., No. 2 hard, to include the best varieties of 
No. 1 Northern. 


As the reduced rates on grain storage in the Chicago 
elevators went into effect on July 1, the directors of the 
Board of Trade have decided that all contracts made 
previously to that date shall be delivered on the storage 
ratesin force at the time the contract was made, and 
shall be known as “‘old style’ trades, while all contracts 
made after Tuly 1 shall be kaos as “new s'yle” trades, 
and are deliverable on the 34-cent basis of storage. 


The directors of the Gites Board of Trade on July 
1resumed the fight with the Chamber of Commerce in 
regard to the rent question for the old exchange hall. 
They abide by their decision, made last April, not to 
pay any further rent for the hall until they are put in 
possession of a floor of offices to which they claim to be 
entitled to under the terms of their lease. It is understood, 
howeyer, that the question will be brought before the ~ 
whole Board of Trade before suit is begun. 


A meeting of the Toronto (Ont.) Board of Trade was 
held on June 29 to consider the gratuity scheme pre- 
pared by the council of the Board. By this scheme it 
is proposed to raise a fund, by making a certain assess- 
ment on each member of the Board, from which to pay 
a gratuity to the families of members who have died. 
The resolution was put by the president and seconded 
by several members, pointing out the advantages which 
other boards had derived from a similar plan of mutual 
life insurance. The resolution was finally carried unan- 
imously, and the report of the committee adopted. 
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WHEAT AND FLOUR STOCKS. 


—_— 


The short crop of the cereal year 1881-82 left 19,400,- 
000 bushels of wheat in sight on June 30, 1883—but 21,- 
400,000 bushels as reported by Bradstreet’s—while the 
quantity remaining in farmers’ hands at that date is be- 
lieved to have been very small, inasmuch as the quite 
high prices then prevalent failed to swell the receipts at 
primary markets.“ Most reports on this point place the 
invisible supplies of wheat on June 30, 1883, at but 13,- 
000,000 bushels, although a few give them at 20,000,000. 
Accepting the latter, in this instance, the total surplus of 
wheat June 30, 1883, was 41,000,000 bushels. The fol- 
lowing calculation is based on one presented a year ago: 


| 
|Exports wheat 


Wheat produc- 
tion, bushels. | ene 
1882-83 *545,000,000) 348,700,000 
ri St Ree Oy yea tnnt Sage esc e ee 420,000,000) 107,400,000 
SORE RO oon a ccdtison. cwereveaee rs Pon 512,000,000 130,000,000 
VE-O0 oo 7c endo Sestoe ene! oor 357,000,000 +90,000,000 
Totals. .-. 5.0.0 1,834,000,000) 476,100,000 


*504,000,000 bushels produced and 41,000,000 carried over on July 
1. + Estimated. 

The United States have exported in the four years 
ended July 1, 1886, 476,000,000 bushels of wheat and of 
flour reckoned as wheat, having produced (with reserves 
July 1, 1882) 1,834,000,000 bushels of wheat in that 
period. The demands for home consumption (for food, 
for the mechanical arts and for seed) have been placed 
at 1,290,000,000 bushels for the four years. There have 
thus been consumed of the total (here and abroad) 1,766,- 
000,000 bushels, pointing to 68,000,000 bushels of wheat 
and flour (visible), including farmers’ stocks Of wheat, 
carried over on July 1, 1886, in the United States, on 
both coasts. Some authorities place the total carried 
over at 85,000,000 bushels. The 68,000,000 bushels, as 
arrived at, is undoubtedly a minimum result, is probably 
too low, although based on the official figures for pro- 
duction and exports and the much-indorsed 4.68 bushels 
of wheat per capita,in order to reach the annual con- 
sumption of wheat. The same calculation one year ago 
produced asurplus on July 1, 1885, of 115,000,000 bush- 
els, which was unquestionably 35,000,000 bushels too 
small. In short, the invisible reserves have been con- 
tinuously underestimated. The 115,000,000 bushels sur- 
plus on July 1 last year was undoubtedly nearer 150,- 
000,000 bushels, and the 68,000,000 bushels (as above) is 
likely to amount to 90,000,000. 

Of this 90,000,000 bushels 36,000,000 are reported to 
Bradstreet’s as wheat in sight east of the Rocky Mount- 
ains, 6,000,000 on the Pacific coast, and about 5,000,000 
in the shape of flour, both coasts, in all about 47,000 000 
bushels in sight. This suggests that about 43,000,000 
bushels are scattered over the agricultural regions back 
of primary markets, not an unusual quantity even after 
the short crop of last year. 

The conspicuous feature in a review of this nature is 
found in the decline of 40,000,000 bushels in exports and 
of about 60,000,000 bushels of reserves on July 1 as 
against last year. This renders of special interest a 
comparison of United States and United Kingdom stocks 
of wheat and of flour at this time as compared with one 
year ago. 

This exhibit constitutes a marked corroboration of 
late predictions as to the reduc ion of stocks of visible 
wheat and flour in the United States and the United King- 
dom. On July 1, 1885, United States visible wheat (and 
flour as wheat) on both coasts had declined from 85,600,- 
000 on Jan. 1 to 67.900,000 bu-hels, a loss of 17,700,000 bush- 


prospect for the year’s wheat harvest. And late reports 
as to the crop in the United States are much less favora- 
ble than previously anticipated. On all of these facts is 
based, in large part, the late advance in the price of 
wheat. Its failure to quote higher leve's, so far as may 
be learned, appears to be due to the moderate demand 
from the United Kingdom for wheat, on which, in the 
near future, prices are likely to depend.—Bradstreet’s. 


CHICAGO ELEVATOR CHARGES. 


On June 24 the elevator owners of Chicago and Mil- 
waukee announced the following schedule of storage 
rates to go into effect July 1: 

On all grain received by us on and after July 1, 1886, 
and until further notice, the following rates of storage 
will be charged by us: ‘ 

On all grain received in bulk and inspected in good 
condition, three-quarters (34) of one cent per bushel for 
the first ten days or part of same, and one-half (14) of 
one cent per bushel for each additional ten days or part 
of same, so long as it remains in good condition. 

On and after the 15th day of November next upon 
grain in good condition storage will be at the foregoing 
rates until four (4) cents per bushel shall have accrued, 
after which no additional storage will be charged until 
the 15th day of April, 1887, so long as the grain remains 
in good condition. 

On grain damp or liable to early damage, as indicated 
by its inspection when received, two (2) cents per bushel 
for the first ten days or part of same, and one-half (44) of 
one cent for each additional five days or part thereof. 
And upon such grain there will be no special rate for 
winter storage. 

No grain will be received in store until it has been in- 
spected and graded by authorized inspectors, unless by 
special agreement. 

Since December last the bureau has been at work with 
the railroads and elevators with a view to reducing the 
expenses of handling grain at this market. The East- 
ern roads agreed in April last to abrogate their charge 
for sending cars to the elevators of Western roads when 
the Western roads would nelp them by shrinking their 
track service on cars an equivalent to 50 per cent., and 
when the elevators would forego their trimming charge 
of 50 cents per car and would make a corresponding re- 
duction in their storage charges. It will be seen that all 
the reductions and reforms were contingent unon a re- 
duction in elevator charges, and by the action of the el e- 
va'ors reducing their charges July 1, all the reductions 
are accomplished. 

The following table will show the reduction in grain 
at this market: 

Present expenses per car of 600 bushels— 


First ten days’ storage, 114c. per bu ........22. c-eeeeeeee $ 7.50 
Trimming, when shipped East by rail per car..........-... .50 
Switching from elevator when shipped East by rail, per car 2.50 
Total, Por Car \ico.c5ecs os Suwa po tehehuleke ce aeseneraeee $10.00 
After July 1: 

Six hundred bu., first ten days’ storage, %c. per bu....... $4.50 
PU Sti s Shit athe SS CORO AR OMIA Ma Acnneere meine areca bot 0.00 
Switching. .250)0 0% sead-Uaeswn bopy se whine ved vale See ee Teens 0.00 
$4.50 

Total Saving...c ccs pene vsedacdeecenv one setecne chpcevee $5.50 


The reduction is equivalent to 1c. per bushel on lake 
grain, and 91-100c. per bushel on rail grain, or a total of 
55 per cent. on present prices. 

“IT do not think the reduction will make a great deal of 
difference with Chicago’s grain trade,” said Mr. James 
Barrell, superintendent of Armour & Dole’selevators. “A 
great many persons have been complaining that a reduc- 


tion was necessary ; that grain was being carried around 
July 1, °86. | Jan. 1, °86. | July 1, °85. | Jan.1,"85. | and past Chicago because our elevator charges were too 
Wikeat: and cfoarl aps ase high, and we decided to find out if a change would in- 
stocks U. K....| *13,800,000] 27,000,000 18,355,000 15,700,000 | fluence the business for the better. I do not see myself 
Wheat afloat for a sf how it can do go.” 
eee 18,800,000} 14,200,000 } | 29,950,000, 167209 | ‘Mr. Wheeler, of Munger, Wheeler & Oo., said: “The 
United Kingdom| —_ 1,800,000) 1,000,000 aie 1,500,000 | reduction of storage charges is merely an experiment 
Ba aed | — —| with us. Receivers of grain have contended for a long 
_wheat and flour.| 34,400,000] 42,200,000 | 41,405,000] 38,400,000 lime that our charges have been too high, and that Chi- 
Visible wheat U | cago’s grain trade was suffering heavily on our account. 
az penn Cenadet 36,000,000) 69,788,000 | 48,197,000} 52,143,000 pi chara ae Ae low pe ane) ee eee Ene qruese 
; Our Use im | 2 i elevator plants are greatly inferior to the Chicago 
ae ce ee 9,525,000 7,050,000 | plants. This talk about elevator charges injuring the 
and flourt......| 6,400,000] 26,785,000 10,233,000} 26,420,000 | grain trade is not in all respects truthful. Most people 
ahd ncost sia TEE —_— | | take into consideration that millions of bushels of 
hidwheat Wasi | grain are shipped direct from the grain districts to the 
and Canadat....| —47,800,000|105,443,000 | 37,955,000| 85,613,000 | Seaboard without ever touching Chicago atall. The re- 
Beha or Pee | duction of elevator charges will not.in my opinion, influ. 
| ence any business in this direction. 


stockst .. 82,200,000) 147,643,000 


*As estimated per advance reports. +Bradstreet’s. 
els only. This year the like reduction of stocks was from 
105,400,000 bushels on Jan. 1, 1886, to 47,800,000 bushels 


on the Ist inst., a falling off of 58,000,000 bushels within 


six months. 


In the United Kingdom the stocks, with quantities on 


passage thereto, have declined nearly 8,000,000 bushels 


thus far this year, as against an increase of 8,000,000 
The combined stocks 
of wheat and flour in the United Kingdom and the 
United States as above show a decline of 10,000,000 bush- 
els during the first halt of 1885 (from 119,000,000 to 109,. 
000,000 bushels) as compared with a decline of 65,400,- 
As explained 
above, these figures are based in small part on prelimi- 
nary estimates, but are nevertheless approximately close 


bushels in the first half of 1885. 


000 bushels during the past six mon hs. 


to what must prove to be the final totals. 


Late advices from the United Kingdom, India, France 
and Russia bring unfavorable tidings respecting the 


109,360,000) 119,018,C00 


But a majority of 
receivers seemed to believe that the reduction was nec- 
essary, and the majority rules.” 

Mr. W. T. Baker said emphatically: “The elevator 
people have not made reductionenough. Their charges 
have been exorbitant, more than for any other process of 
grain handling, and entirely out of proportion to the sery- 
ice they performed. They have reduced the cost of 
elevating and storing the grain for the first ten days from 
1/4 cents per bushel to # cent per bushel, but they have 
not made any reduction on the subsequent period of ten 
days. They allow the charge for those to remain 14 cent 
each, when it ought not to be more than Yj cent at the 
very utmost. I learned on the Board to-day that Mil 
waukee elevator men have reduced their charges to 14 
cent for the first and 14 cent for the succeeding ten-day 
periods. Now, that’s more reasonable, and there is no 
reason why the Chicago elevator men can not do the 
same. There isalot of old wheat in the elevators yet, 


and I fancy they are keeping up the charges on that ac- 
count.” 


GRAIN DELIVERY. 


Says the New York Commercial Bulletin: The old 
proposition, that the railroads build and operate grain 
warehouses and give free storage, is again revived. The 
excessive charges Chicago warehousemen exact on 
grain, and the complaints consequent thereon, have clear- 
ly demonstrated the fact thatthe cost of handling is the 
coming question at the various ports. Whether or not 
the railroads ought to enter into the storage business and 
drive out the private owners is a question upon which 
there is not and never will be any unanimity of opinion. 
Besides, it shouJd not be forgotten that we have terminal 
elevators with about six millions capacity, which are 
practically owned by the railroads now. We have pri- 
vate elevators, too, with about 15,000,000 capacity. There 
is little, if any, complaint among the trade as to cost of 
storage. The railroads, should they provide more ware-,, 
house room and bid for business, may give, of course, a 
cheaper rate. They may give ‘‘free storage,” but it is 
feared thatthey might in so doing “rob Peter to pay Paul.” 
In an editorial on “Grain Storage and Delivery,” which 
appears in the American Grocer, a strong plea is made 
for railroad control. The Grocer believes that the ques- 
tion could easily be solved. It says: 

“The only real question is how can this cheapening 
process be carried out with the least los3 of revenue to 
the railway? We reply, by having each road deliver its 
grain as it does its merchandise, free of charge, within 
reasonable time. Of course this means the expenditure 
of money for grainelevators and storage warehouses; 
but the point is, that it would be the part of wisdom for 
the Western roads to do this rather than lose three times 
that sum by a wholesale cutting of the grain rate. Wheat 
must be gotten to the seaboard and to foreign markets 
more cheaply than now. That may be put down as an 
economic axiom. The easiest way to secure this result 
is to abolish such an exorbitant storage charge as 15 
cents per bushel per annum.” 

It is probable that if this proposition were submitted 
to the grain trade as a body it would be rejected. The 
are content, on the whole, with present facilities. Chi- 
cago, it is admitted, badly needs a change. So do other 
ports. But New York at present does not ask that the 
private elevators shall be wiped out completely. 

Edwin R. Livermore said: “I believe it is against the 
law for railroads to be warehousemen; but, of course, 
they practically do this. W.H. Vanderbilt owned per- 
sovally the Central’s Elevator, and a company headed 
by the late Jesse Hoyt owned the Erie Elevator. Onthe 
general question, I may say that if the railroads could 
own completely the elevators and make the charges less, 
it would be beneficial to the commerce of the port and 
state. There is, however, some danger and risk in giv- 
ing the railroads this absolute power. If they chose, 
they could dictate terms. Besides, there is an obvious 
advantage in having the private elevators. Their repre- 
sentatives are on the floor; we come in contact with them 
always, and they are here ready to receive orders and 
directions for the delivery of the prodacts of the West 
at all times. Then, we can also reach them better in 
every way, and there is, on the whole, the best of rela- 
tions existing between them and their patrons. While, 
therefore, it might prove of service to the trade to have 
the railroads do the work, it would be a rather danger- 
ous experiment.” 


NEW ENGLAND GRAIN MEN. 


Grain men from the New England states held a meet- 
ing at Boston, Mass., on June 30, to protest against the 
alleged swindling practiced by Westera shippers upon 
Eastern buyers, and to devise means and ways to remedy 
the evil. J. N. Victor, of Lawrence, Mass., was appoint- 
ed chairman, and J. C. Harvey, of Lowell, Mass., Secre- 
tary. The towns represented by delegates were Athol, 
Haverhill, East Douglas, Billerica, Davenport, Marble- 
head, Newburyport, Rockland, North Leominster, Lo- 
well, Ashburnham, Lawrence, and Hudson, in Massa- 
chusetts; Pawtucket, R. I.; Portsmouth, Millford, and 
Dover in New Hampshire. About fifty letters had been 
received from parties who were prevented by business 
from at‘ending the meeting. One of these, R. Thatcher, 
Albany, N. Y., sent a letter stating that there was an 
annual shortage in shipments of corn from the West of 
froma 10,000 to 15,000 bushels, meaning a loss of from 
$5,000 to $7,000 to Eastern buyers. After a short discus- 
sion of the matter the meeting adopted a resolution urg- 
ing the necessity of concerted action on the part of the 
Eastern grain men against the nefarious practice of 
Western shippers, and decided to form a permanent or- 
ganization for their mutual protection against the en- 
croachments practiced upon them. A committee was 
then appointed to draw up a constitution and by-laws to 
be reported at a future meeting. 


There is a grain bag monopoly in San Francisco, and 
the following notice, sent out by an extensive grain dealer 
there, shows how it works: “Having learned that some 
farmers intend to put their new wheat into old sacks, 1 
now give you notice that I shall accept new wheat only 
if in new sacks.” : ‘ 


The elevators at Caryville, Downsville and Meridian 
all in Wisconsin, and at other points along the Milwau- 
kee & St. Paul Road, are to be taken down and removed 
to points along the Fargo & Southern Road. The ele- 
vators belong to the Minnesota Elevator Company, and 
were constructed at a loss to the company. od 
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Right of Consignee to Sell. 


Where advances are made by the consignee, a con- 
signor can not directa sale of the consignment at his 
pleasure. Inthe absence of agreement thereupon, the 
consignee has the right to sell at such time as he sees 
proper, to the extent of, and in payment of, his advances. 
—Butterfield vs. Stephens, Supreme Court of Towa. 


A Bucket Shop Decision. 


Judge Mitchell, of Philadelphia, Pa., has rendered an 
important decision in the cases of a number of bucket 
shop proprietors, who had brought suit to restrain the 
removal of the “tickers.” The judge held that, while 
the business of the complainants was not unlawful, the 
Philadelphia Local Telegraph Company was not obliged 
to furnish them quotations, except under voluntary con- 
tract. In reference to the removal of the “tickers,” he 
decided that, if they were not used solely for furnishing 
the information specified in the bill, but were part of the 
genera] telegraphing apparatus, the plaintiffs had a 
right to their use for the latter purpose. 


A Judgment Reversed. 


The decision which was rendered in the case of West, 
Andress & Co. against the Hide and Leather National 
Bank, both of Chicago, Ill., as reported in our last 
November issue, has just been reversed by the Appellate 
Court. The facts in the case were briefly as follows: 
On Aug. 8, West, Andress & Co. sold 5,000 bushels of 
cash corn to G. B. Dickinson & Co., on the Board of 
Trade, and delivered two warehouse receipts for about 
5,200 bushels, the purchasers paying by check on the 
Hide and Leather Bank. The warehouse receipts were 
bought by the bank from Dickinson & Co., who failed 
immediately afterward. The checks given to West, 
Andress & Co. next day were thrown out of the clearing 
house for lack of funds, and the latter firm, learning 
that the bank had the warehouse receipts, demanded 
their return, which was refused. In the suit following, 
West, Andress & Co. obtained a verdict of $2,306 
against the bank. But on appeal this judgment was re- 
versed on the ground that it had not been shown by 
plaintiff that the bank knew anything of the ownership 
of the receipts, or that Dickinson & Co. were not bona 
fide purchasers. 


Speculative Deals. 


Judge Williamson, of this city, has rendered the fol- 
lowing decision, which is of importance to commission 
men as well as “outside” speculators: W. P. Goembel, 
of Livingston, Il|., had been speculating in option deals, 
through the commission firm of A. B. McCuurtie & Co., 
of this city. He also had engaged them to sell grain for 
him, shipped from Livingston, and it had been arranged 
to apply the proceeds from the grain on the speculative 
deals as margins, if necessary. The commission men 
carried a deal for Goembel, when the market was on the 
down grade. G. wrote the firm to sell when they could 
not hold any longer, as he did not wantto pay any mar- 
gins. On receiving the letter, the commission men sent 
G. a telegram saying they could not handle the deal 
without margins, and received an answer telling them 
to sell when they wanted to, as Goembel could not pay 
margins. They carried the wheat another day, and then 
sold at a further decline. As they attempted to deduct 
this loss from the grain sold, Goembel brought suit, and 
the judge held that the commission men should have 
closed out the deal on receipt of the letter, or at least 
after receiving the telegram. The loss was accordingly 
chargec to McCourtie & Co. 


Taxing Grain in Elevators. 


The question of who is to pay the taxes that may be 
assessed on grain in store is about to be settled in court 
in this city. The firm of Munger, Wheeler & Co., pro- 
prietors of the St, Paul and Fulton Elevators, this city, 
have filed a bill in the Circuit Court against County 
Treasurer Wm. C. Seipp to restrain him from collecting 
a tax assessed against the grain siored in the elevators 
May 1. At that time there were in the St. Paul Eleva- 
tor 598,993 bushels of grain. Against this a tax of $5,000 
was assessed by John A. Bell, which was subsequenty 
raised by the Board of Equalization to $6,000. The pro- 
prietors of the elevators claim that the grain stored in 
the elevator is the property of those holding warehouse- 
receipts, and hence, being merely stored in the elevator, 
can not be assessed to the proprietors. After the levy 
of the assessment, the complainants called upon Mr. 
Bell, who, they sy, admitted the impropriety of the 
charge, and agreed to strike the item from his books. 
He, however, neglected to do so, and an additional sum 
of $330 was extended against them. The complainants 
say they can not reimburse themselves from the deposit- 
orsif compelled to pay the tax, because they can not 
tell who are the owners of the shifting store of grain at 
any particular time. Similar allegations are made re- 
specting the Fulton Elevator. Judge Tuley granted a 

t 


temporary injunction, restraining the treasurer from col- 
lecting the tax until arguments can be heard. 

A bill of like character was filed at the same time 
against Treasurer Seipp by Armour, Dole & Co., propri- 
etors of Elevator “BE,” at Oakley avenue and Sixteenth 
street, the grain in which is alleged to have been as- 
sessed $40,000, which was equalized and extended $50,- 
400. Anu injunction was issued in this case as in the 
other. 


Contract to Build Elevator. 


Plaintiff and his partner contracted to erect an ele- 
vator within five months, to commence work within five 
days after notice by defendant’s engineer of the com- 
pletion by it of the foundation, with $500 for each day 
gained, and $500 forfeit for each day exceeding the five 
months, and brings this action for damages caused by 
delay through defendant not completing the foundation 
before giving notice. All proof tending to show this 
cause of action was excluded by the court on the ground 
that there was no covenant on the contract to have the 
foundation ready. Held, that the defendants were 
bound to prepare the foundation so as to have them in a 
condition to enable their contractors to prosecute their 
work to the utmost advantage and economy before giv- 
ing the notice which set the time limited for its com- 
pletion in motion. That the act of the contractor in 
commencing the work within five days after receipt of 
the notice in question did not constitute a waiver, as he 
did it under protest. That the fact that the assignment 
made to plaintiff of his partner’s interest was not valid, 
did not constitute a bar, as he was entitled to his dam- 
ages thereon. Plaintiff offered a judgment roll on an 
action brought by him against his partner to compel him 
to reform said assignment obtained after this action was 
brought. Held, competent—WMansfield vs. New York 
Cent. & H. Rd.Co. Court of Appeals of New York, 
April 13, 1886, 6 N. H. Rep., 386. 


Board of Trade Gambling Contracts. 


Judge Bailey, of the Illinois Appellate Court, filed an 
opinion reversing and remanding the case of William 
Young & Co. against Samuel Coffman. This was an ac- 
tion of assumpsit brought by William Young 
& -Co., commission merchants and members of the 
Chicago Board of Trade, to recover a balance of $15,- 
498.47 resulting from deals on behalf of Coffman on the 
Board of Trade extending from November, 1882, to 
July, 1883, aggregating $371,000. At first Coffman was 
successful, but toward the last he lost heavily. William 
Young & Co. recovered a judgment in the court below 
for the full amount and interest, and the case was 
appealed for error in refusing an instruction offered by 
the defense. The defense was that the dealings were 
mere gambling transactions, and that while they were in 
the form of contracts for the future delivery of grain it 
was in reality intended by both parties that no delivery 
should take place, but that each transaction should be 
settled on the basis of the differences in the market 
price. Judge Bailey holds that while the evidence to es- 
tablish an actual contract between the parties to deal in 
options was conflicting, still the court below erred in re- 
fusing an instruction to the effect that evidence was ad- 
missible to show an implied contract, or that the real in- 
tention of both parties was to deal in options only, and 
that that would show the deals to be gambling transac- 
tions, and void as against the provisions of the criminal 
code, section 130. 


SUN SPOTS AND PRICES OF 
GRAINS. 


Mr. Frederick Chambers, of Bombay, has recently 
published in Wature an elaborate comparison between 
the sun-spot variations and the fluctuations of Indian 
food grain prices. The result of his researches is the 
revelation of the remarkable fact that “amid all the ap- 
parently irregular fluctuations of the yearly prices there 
is in every one of the ten districts (of India) a periodical 
rise and fall of prices once every eleven years, corre- 
sponding to the regular variations which take place in 
the number of the sun spots during the same period.” 
The lowest prices, it is found, occur in all the districts 
from three to five years after the years of maximum sun 
spots—that is to say, three years after at the southern 
stations, four or five years after at the northern. The 
highest prices occur from one to three years preceding 
the year of minimum sun spots. 

One of the most important results of this investigation, 
Mr. Chambers says, is that it affords a certain amount of 
power to predict the variations of prices in the coming 
sun-spot cycle. Of course this will somewaat depend 
upon whether the sun-spot curve in any given period is 
regular, and whether the interval between maximum and 
minimum sun spots is of the average length. But as 
there isa regularly recurring eleven-year wave of prices, 
following the sun-spot wave, it seems possible to form 
some estimate of the general level of prices in the differ- 
ent years of the coming sun-spot cycle. It is interesting 
to note that upon Mr. Chambers’ data it may with some 
reason be anticipated that the present period of low 
prices of grain, which followed the last sun-spot maxi- 
mum (at the close of 1882), will not continue much 
longer, a rise of prices being due inthe southern districts 
of India next year and in more northern districts from 
1888 to 1900. If the theory holds good for India it will 
probably hold good, with slight modifications, for all the 
grain growing countries, 
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The elevator at Clontarf, Minn., has burned. 


Benjamin Zehner, Sr., miller and grain dealer, Bos- 
well, Ind., is dead. 


The Minneapolis & Norther n Elevator, at Evansville, 
Minn., burned on June 23. 


Geo. P. Levy’s grain warehouses at Weatherford, Tex., 
were demolished by a terrible storm on June 19. - 


The grainelevator at New Lenox, IJl., was fired, from 
a passing engine, on June 29, and was totally destroyed. 


Horace Church, formerly a lumber and grain merchant 
of Barrington, Ill., died in Chicago, Ill., about a month 
ago. 

At Chilton, Wis., Rossberg & Misener’s elevator, con- 
taining 4,000 bushels of grain, has been destroyed by fire. 
Loss $7,000; insured. 

On the morning of July 13 the Ort Brewery, located 
near Brainerd, Minn., was destroyed by fire. Loss $10,- 
000; partially insured. 

W. S. Hitchings’ elevator, at Sutherland, lowa, was 
struck by lightning on June 14, but the building was 
only slightly damaged. 

Rowland Barden, of Minneapolis, Minn., once a prom- 
inent grain commission merchant, died on July 1 of ty- 
phoid fever, at the age of 59. 


Frank H. Brown, a prominent grain merchant of Bos- 
ton, Mass., has been arrested on a charge of forging bills 
of lading. He was held in $30,000 bail. 


The old Taylor brewery, at Albany, N. Y., was burned 
on June 2[. Loss about $150,000; insured for $125,000. 
The building had been erected in 1851 at a cost of $132,- 
000. 


Two little boys, sons of H. Wells and J. L. Heer, re- 
spectively, while playing about Ralph & Folger’s grain 
elevator at Dana, Ind., slipped into a bin of moving corn 
and were smothered. 


The E. 8. Corser Elevator, at Carman, Minn., with a 
capacity of 50,000 bushels, fell on June 26, letting 28,000 
bushels of wheat out on the ground. It had been weak- 
ened by the storm of June 10. 


E. D. Tillson’s oatmeal mills, at Tilsonburg, Ont., with 
adjoining elevator and contents, including 24,000 bushels 
of grain, were destroyed by fire on June 29. The total 
loss was estimated at $28,000; insured for $13,000. 


J. Lehrkind’s malt house, at Black Hawk, near Day- 
enport, Iowa, operated by Zoller Bros., was totally con- 
sumed by fire on June 27, together with 1,400 bushels of 
barley and 6,000 bushels of malt. Loss $13,000; insured 
for $7,700. 


A destructive fire destroyed the flour and grain wsre- 
house at Philadelphia, Pa., occupied jointly by E. Riley 
& Co. and Walter Street, on June 28. The loss on the 
building was estimated at $5,000, the loss on the stock 
being $14,000. 


George B. Van Fleet, a prominent hardware merchant 
of Wakeman, Ohio, was arrested on June 19 for givinga 
forged check for $500 to a broker to meet aloss ona 
grain speculation. He operated under tbe name of 
George Baker, and signed that name to his checks. 


George Manning, of Casselton, Dak., mysteriously dis- 
appeared from Duluth, Minn, on June 18, and it was 
feared he had committed suicide. Hecame to Duluth 
in January last, engaged in wheat speculations through 
the Letham Elevator Company, and lost his money 
when that firm failed. 


Lucie and Adrian Crucy, sister and brother, the latter 
a commission merchant and member of the Produce, 
Maritime and Metal Exchanges at New York City, 
committed suicide on July 12, by shooting themselves. 
They were born in France,and came to this country 
with their parents in 1851. 


On the night of June 28 the three-story-and-basement 
brick building at Nos. 1 29 and 131 South Clinton street, 
Chicago, Ill., occupied by Knisely & Miller, the well 
known slate, tin and iron roofers, caught fire and was 
entirely burned out. The loss on stock and machinery 
was about $10,000, and on the building $4,000. The fire 
will not seriously interfere with the business of the firm, 
as the principal work is done in another building. 


THE GRANGER EIGHT-HOUR SYS- 
TEM. 


Young man in search of a place—‘Do you need any 
hands, Mr. H ayseed ?” 


Farmer Hayseed—“Need’em? Certainly Ido. Pull 
off your coat and pitch right ia.” 
‘How about the—er—eight-hour rule? Do you be- 


lieve in that?” 3 

“That’s the rule on this farm, young man. You goto 
work at 4 in the morning and knock off at noon. Then 
you go 0a again at 1 o’clock and work till 9. Eight 
hours at a time is enough for me, I tell you.” —Philadel- 
phia Call. 
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WAREHOUSE OHARGES FOR WHEAT. 


Blevator charges have been recently so reduced at 
Chicago and Milwaukee as to greatly aid the grain trade 
during the period of navigation. It is, however, pros- 
pectively a failure, unless a still further change shall be 
made for the period during which navigation is closed. 

At Minneapolis and Duluth a system of grain storage 
prevails different from that at Chicago. They charge 
about the same rate there for storage that is charged in 
Chicago for short periods while the Jakes are open. But 
for the period while the lakes are closed, estimated 
there from Noy. 1 to May 1, the total storage chargeis but 
4 cents per bus’ el. At Chicago the total storage charge 
from Noy. 15 to April 15—the period of closed naviga- 
tion as reckoned here—amounts to 71g cents per bushel, 
the same rates prevailing that are charged during the 

“summer. It is of course understood that the cash price 
of wheat while navigation is closed is governed by the 
cost of carrying it until May. It is easy to be seen, 
therefore, that after Nov. 1 Minneapolis and Duluth 
buyers can afford to pay 3g cents a bushel more for 
wheat for May delivery than Chicago buyers can afford 
to pay. The problem of cheap warehouse charges in 
Chicago is not yet solved.—Chicago Journal. 


THE MARINE VIEW OF STORAGE CHARGES, 


Chicago and Milwaukee elevator people have seen fit 
to lower their charges for storage. This is probably due 
to the action taken by the Buffalo elevator people last 
year in announcing it as their purpose to receive grain 
for storage so that they could utilize some of the 
idle elevators at that port. It is well known that every 
new elevator built in Buffalo during a score of years 
has been acquired by the Buffalo elevator ring, and that 
every attempt to run a wild elevator has come to naught. 
During the ruling of low grain freights last season 
shippers, fearing an improvement in grain freights this 
season, filled up the Buffalo elevators. This had quite 
an effect on Chicago and Milwaukee storage business, 
and Milwaukee especially suffered much in consequence. 
Now, it does not matter much to the vessel owner what 
the rate of storage is if the elevator people will but deal 
squarely with him in the matter of weighing in and out 
of the vessels. While this stroke of conscience is on 
we hope they will adopt some honest convictions for 
the purpose of limiting the shortages which occur so 
frequently. Let everything go into the vessel that is 
charged on the bill of lading and give us honest draft 
out and deserve a future reward.—Warine Record. 


ANTI-OPTION DECISION. 


In the Appellate Court of this district yesterday a lit- 
tle stricter construction was given to the Anti-Options 
Gambling act of this state than it has received in the 
lower courts. The decisions of the circuit and other in- 
ferior courts have tended to a liberal understanding of 
Board of Trade contracts, and in favor of their validity 
unless actual proof that they were of a gambling nature 
were produced. 

By the decision of the Appellate Court (William Young 
& Co. vs. Samuel Coffman) it was held that Board of 
Trade contracts, even if they appeared to be for the 
actual sale and purchase of grain, were to be construed 
according to the intention of the parties, and that if dif- 
ferences only were paid, the contract b-came a gambling 
contract. It was intimated that the character of a con- 
tract, asa gambling contract or otherwise, might be 
largely established by implication and circumstances 
growing out of the settlement of a succession of deals 
under it. 

This decision again opens the door to strenuous pleas 
of “the baby act,” which had been generally ineffectual 
in setting aside Board of Trade contracts in the lower 
courts.—Chicago Journal. 


GRAIN STORAGE AND DELIVERY. 


We can say, as did Galileo of old, that “the world 
moves,” and moves fast, too, nowadays. It is very 
plain if America isto continue to hold her position in 
Europe as the grain-producing country of the world, 
that every point of advantage must be seized, howsoever 
little it may seem, as in a boat race, when the rower 
gives careful attention to every little detail about his 
oars, seat or row-lock. 

In wheat matters, just at present, the world moves in 
the direction of freeing the grain from all unnecessary 
burdens while in transit. Among the heaviest of these 
are the elevator charges for storage, and especially for 
mere delivery. The average cost of transportation by 
lake and canal from Chicago to the seaboard is 8 cents 
per bushel, while the elevator charges, as shown by the 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, are per annum in 
Milwaukee, Chicago, St. Louis and Baltimore, 15 cents 
per bushel as compared with 10 cents per bushel at De- 
troit, Toledo and Duluth, 914 cents at New York, 8 cents 
at Buffalo and 7 cents at Minneapolis. The Chamber 
very properly asks why Milwaukee should pay more 
than twice the Minneapolis rate. 

But the matter goes deeper than mere differences be- 
tween cities. Itis a question whether the railroads shall 
not themselves assume this charge. They build freight 
houses for the proper and careful delivery of other 
merchandise, why should not the same principle apply 
to grain? Much Chicago grain is bought and sold on 
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“track delivery” where the charge is but $2 per car, but 
this is only a makeshift, and can not in the nature of 
things be anything but temporary. The railway man- 
ager replies that the erection and maintenance of costly 
elevators, free of charge to shippers, is no part of his 
business or agreement, and was not considered in the 
fixing of rates; nevertheless, the logic of events is 
stronger than the arguments of either manager or 
shipper. The old rates of freight to Chicago from Da- 
kota, Kansas and the grain country generally, are 
doomed. The railways themselves, by their hasty build- 
ing of lines into each other's territory, would soon bring 
this about, and when we take a broad view of the whole 
matter, noting the decline in prices throughout the 
world and the certainty of a corresponding fall in profits 
of transportation, we see that this cheapening of grain 
carriage can not long be delayed.—Amertcan Grocer. 


AN ANNOYING PEST, 


The English sparrow is abroad and complaints of its 
misdoings come to us from all over the country. The 
sparrow is certainly the most destructive of birds and 
farmers have good reasons to dislike it. The fact that 
it is increasing in numbers is nota pleasant thing to 
contemplate and the necessity for a law placing a 
premium upon its destruction becomes greater every day. 
The Chambersburg Opinion says that during the winter 
anumber of these obnoxious birds got in the barn of 
Mr. Jacob Siegrist, of Greene township, and ate about 
ten bushels of wheat. They are worse than the rats in 
this regard. They will eat wheat in the fields from 
shocks or from the stalk, and they are very injurious to 
the garden, where they scratch around. No vegetable 
seems safe from their attacks. Red beets, peas, cabbage 
and other eatables are all as one to these annoying pests. 
They are as dangerous to a corn-field as locusts, and 
whenever corn gets fairly started they eat off part of the 
tender ears. In addition to all this, they destroy the 
nests and eggs of other birds and drive more useful 
members of the feathery tribe away. Another instance 
of their voracious appetites is shown by the fact that 
many farmers can not feed their chickens without these 
birds appearing to pick up the food as fast as it dropped. 
The sparrow ought to go. 


SILVER AND INDIA WHEAT, 


Many different theories have been advanced as to the 
cause of the depression in the value of silver, one of 
which is from a prominent banker of New York City, 
who is credited with saying that a poor grain crop in 
India this year has had much to do with the low price 
of silver, inasmuch as England in her trade with India 
pays the balance against her in silver; but as India 
wheat was scarce, the balance of trade this year was in 
favor of England, consequently there was no demand 
for silver to convert into Indian rupees. It is somewhat 
refreshing to learn of a poor wheat crop in India the 
past year, and of any special decrease in the India wheat 
trade with England. By the same reasoning, with lower 
prices for silver there should have been, at least in India, 
better prices for wheat. as, according to the authority 
named, there was less India wheat to purchase and more 
and cheaper silver to pay for it. But the records fail to 
show that India’s surplus has been light, or that her 
producers are receiving moreor as much silver for the 
same quantity of wheat than when silver bullion had a 
much higher rating. Exports of wheat from Bombay 
and Kurrachee, during the first quarter of the current 
year, were 3,319,000 hundred weight—equivalent to over 
2,000 short tons per day. This is certainly not at all in- 
dicative of alight movementor a poorcrop. While 
there are almost numberless opinions as to the cause 
forthe depression in silver, that which attributes it 
largely to overproduction seems the most consistent 
with the facts. The low price of wheat is due to in- 
creased supplies, and there is no reason to suppose that 
silver is exempt from the same conditions. That there 
has been an extraordinary increase in the output of silver 
during the past ten years, is well known. This, taken in 
connection with a reduced gold product and the de- 
monetiz -tion of silver by Germany. seems sufficient to 
account for the unsatisfactory condition of the silver 
market, without seeking for more obscure reasons.—San 
Francisco Grocer. 


ELEVATOR RATES AND THE GRAIN TRADE, 


Since 1880 the quantity of grain handled on track (in 
Chicago) without going into store has increased from 20 
per cent. to 07 per cent. for the twelve months ending 
with last October. To arrest this damaging course of 
business to their own profit the elevators were compelled 
to make the reduction which they have offered to the 
trade with an unnecessary pretense of magnanimity. 
The carrier of grain is benefited to the extent of 4g cent 
per bushel by the changes made in the  elevator’s 
charges alone, and no more. The elevator owners are 
not responsible for the cutting out on the charges for 
trimming and switching cars. It is, therefore, reason- 
able to believe that their interests and the city’s interests, 
as a grain market, were not consulted in any way what- 
ever. Chicago’s position as the grain clearing-house of 
the world makes the presence of the actual grain a 
necessity, and it is because of the mighty influence of 
the speculative element that the extortionate storage 
rates have been so long endured. Elsewhere it is prob. 
able that the average rates of storage per bushel will 
soon be reduced to 946 cents per annum, or less, as the 
result of recent investigation by official committees. 
This is the present rate at Detroit, Toledo, Duluth and 
New York, while Milwaukee is to offer reductionns in 


September, and Buffalo’s rate is 8 cents and Minneap- 
olis’ 7 cents per annum. Chicago people who are best 
able to judge of the matter affirm that the annual rate 
for storage ought in justice to be reduced to 744 cents 
per bushel in this city. Grain is unquestionably better 
taken care of here than at other points and is seldom or 
never posted as out of condition. Neither are there any 
incidental charges to be paid asis the case elsewhere. 
But this does not acquit the elevator people of the charge 
of rapacity and public injustice. 

With the annual rate for the storage of a bushel of 
grain fixed at 714 cents it is very doubtful if the elevator 
stockholders would then be willing to have their munifi- 
cent dividends publicly declared. The next state legis- 
lature will have this matter before it for consideration 
unless some previous action is taken to relieve the public 
of the galling burden it has carried so long. The ques- 
tion now arises, Can the business men who control the 
elevator companies afford to await the result of the peo-/, 
ple’s appeal to the Legislature ?-—Chicago Tribune. 
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The grain firm of M. Kabalkin, at Liban, Russia, has 
failed. 

A Produce Exchange was opened at Liverpool, Eng., 
on June 8, with W. P. Sinclair as president. 


The official report on the prospects of the crops ‘in 
Prussia is highly satisfactory, especially as regards rye 
and wheat. 


The French Chamber of Deputies, notwithstanding 
the objections of the government, has decided, by a vote 
of 302 to 227, in favor of a sur-tax on cereals. 


The close of the cereal year finds Europe, and notably 
the United Kingdom, with smaller stocks of wheat and 
of flour on hand than were held on July 1, 1885. 


The quantity of barley imported into the United King- — 
dom during the week ending June 26 was 157,282 hun- 
dredweight, against 98,129 hundredweight the previous 
week. 


The imports of corn into the United Kingdom for the 
week ending June 26 amounted to 741,930 hundred- 
weight, against 628,993 hundredweight in the previous 
week. 


For the week ending June 26 the combined imports 
of wheat and flour into the United Kingdom were 543,- 
006 quarters (flour reduced to wh at), against 389,620 
quarters the previous week. 


An authority states that the total shipments of wheat 
from India from Jan. 1 to June 19, 1886, were 19,264,009 
bushels, including 7,980,000 bushels to Great Britain and 
11,284,000 bushels to the continent. 


La France of June 4, a French daily, claims that 
wheat at that time could be bought cheaper in the Uni- 
ted States tnan wood in France, the price of the latter 
article in that country being one cent per pound. 


The Millers’ Gazette, of London, Eng., says that from 
information received the Indian shipments of wheat will 
probably fall off for a time, as the contracts which 
ood the recent increase in shipmen!s have been ful- 

ed. 


The gross imports of wheat into the United Kingdom 
from Aug. 29, 1885, to June 19, 1886, were 9,036,430 
quarters, against 10,239,401 quarters during the same 
period of last year. The imports of flonr (as wheat) ag- 
gregated 3,256,431 quarters, against 4,280,031 quarters the 
previous year. The total sales of English wheat in the 
country during the period indicated were 7,662,446 quar- 
ters this year, against 7,479,525 quarters the same period 
last year. 


The quantity of wheat on psssage from India to the 
United Kingdom was 17,080,000 bushels June 8. The 
steamers carrying this large quantity make the voyage 
in about sixty days, and the average quantity to be de- 
livered would be about 118,000 bushels per day. The 
United States is shipping about 300,000 bushels per day, 
showing that we are not yet quite crowded out of the 
trade. On the same date there was only 640,000 bushels 
of wheat in transit from Australia to England, against 
over 8,000,000 bushels in May, 1885. Three ships were 
chartered June 17 in San Francisco to load wheat for 
Australia. 


The Board of Directors of the Union Elevator Oo., 
at Council Bluffs, lowa, met at Chicago, Ill., the other 
day, when the following officers were elected : President, 
8. R. Callaway; Vice-President, Marvin Hughitt; Secre- os 
tary and Treasurer, George F. Wright, of Council Bluffs, 
Aelcien: Secretary and Treasurer, George W. Hall, of 

maha. 


WANTED TO BUY OR LEASE. 


A good steam elevator of about 10,000 bushels ca- 
pacity. Illinois or lowa preferred. ' Address 
F. R. Prurrer, Arlington Heights, Cook Co., Ill. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


WANTED. 


A man experienced in the grain trade wants a situation 
in a grain office in Nebraska or in Kansas. Address 

N. W. S8., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


WEIGHTY PHILOSOPHY. 


To know that your Scale weighs accurately is one 
thing; to know that your weighman accurately records 
what your Scale weighs is quite another thing. Both 
things are essential before you can consistently claim 
accuracy for your weights. You can buy infallible 
Scales, but you cannot hire infallible weighmen. It is 
always within the bounds of possibility and reason to 


claim that a weighman has made a mistake so long as it 


cannot be shown that he positively has not. 

Supply your Scales with Demuth’s Duplex 
Check Beams, by which errors, if made, are easily 
detected and corrected. 


Sor Sale. 
FOR SALE. 


Four steam elevators, situated in Central Nebraska 
All in good condition, nearly new, and located in good 
towns. The total elevator capacity is 100,000 bushels; 
crib capacity, 50,000 bushels. Address 

B. F., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE 
Chicago, II]. 


GREAT BARGAIN. 


Situated on a trunk line, in Ohio and Indiana, in good 
towns, four nearly new grain warehouses, strictly first- 
class throughout; for sale cheap. Best of reasons given 
for wishing to sell. Address 

E. E. Co., care AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN 
TRADE, Chicago, Ill. 


SECOND-HAND ENGINES AND BOILERS. 


One Lane & Bodley 50-horse power engine and 60- 
horse power boiler; one portable Economizer 15-horse 
power engine and boiler; one Bookwalter 6-horse power 
upright engine and boiler. These engines are all in 
good order and repair, and have been replaced with 
engines of ourown make. They will be sold cheap. 
Call on or address 

Fremont Founpry AND MAcHINE Co., Fremont, Neb. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


ESTABLISITED isse. 
C. H. Gravus. W. Van Brunt. 


C. H. CRAVES & Co., 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS. 


Duluth, Minnesota, 


U.S. A. 
CABLE ADDRESS, - - GRAVES, DULUTH. 


F. B. MILLS, G. W. YATES, 
Minneapolis, Chamber of Commerce, Duluth, Opera House Block, 
Room 52. Room 1: 


MILLS & YATES, 
Grain Commission 


Buyers and Shippers 


Of all kinds of Grain, Feed and Flour. Corn and Choice Milling 
Wheats for Eastern and Southern Millers a Specialty. 


Extensive Dealers in Mill Feeds.—Millers in States 
west of Ohio haying Feed to sell, requested to mail samples and 
quote prices f.o.b. cars in sacks. Consignments solicited. Cargo 


Orde: romptly filled. 
Shad taal R. H. FERGUSON, Manager Duluth Office. 


GOODRIDGE, FIELD & CO., 


GRAIN AND FLOUR 


NORFOLK, VA. 


WARREN R. BUCKLEY. 
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Grain Commission Cards, 


M. J. FORBES. GEO. SPENCER 


GEO. SPENCER & CO,, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


GRAINo®wCOMMISSION. 
DULUTH HARD WHEAT 


A Specialty. 


ORDERS For CARGOES SOLICITED. 
A. J. SAWYER, 


GRAIN COMMISSION 


Elevators on Line of N, P. BR. RB, 


DABROTA WHEAT 


Z 7 Le 
a F.W.McKINNEY, [35 
| Grain, Loans and Land, |*3 
ba rc 
= Bismarck, Dalota. oF 
6 Milling orders for car lots of a hard wheat | 2 . 
PA Promptly Filled ast 


DAHROTA WHEAT 


Land for sale. 


G. S. BARNES & Cog.,, 


DULUTH, MINN. 


Shipping and Grain Commission 


ORDERS FOR CARGOES PROMPTLY FILLED. 


J. Q. ADAMS, 
G.S. BARNES, DuLuta. 
Pres. N. P. Eley. Co., Late with David Dows & Co. 
Fargo. St. Pau. 


ESTABLISHED 1863. 


EK. L. ROGERS & CoO., 
Commission Merchants, 


Grain, Flour, Feed and Seed, 


{30 WALNUT STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Liberal Advances Made. Correspondence Solicited. 


A. BRANDEIS & SON, 


Crain Dealers 


AND 


Commission Merchants 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Tuos. J. PURSLEY. 


BUCKLEY. PURSLEY & CO., 


Commission Merchants 
PEORIA, ILL. 


Grain Commission Cards. 


HSTA BLISE EHD 1865- 


L. EVERINGHAM & Co. 
Commission Merchants, 


200 & 202 ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDING, 
CHICACO. 


Consignments Solicited of Grain, Flax, Seeds, 
Selling by Sample a Specialty. 
The Purchase and Sale of Grain and Provisions on the 


Chicago Board of Trade, for Future Delivery, 
on Margins, a Specialty. 


Dealers in Grain and Provisions cannot afford to do without their 
carefully prepared and unequaled Crop Reports, which, with their 
Special Information indicating course of markets, have been veri- 
fied Key numberless cases, and which are freely furnished upon 

reques 


McKEEHAN & LUCAS, 


GRAIN, HAY AND FEED 


PIKE’S BUILDING, 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 


MILLING WHEAT A SPECIALTY. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


Adjoining Chamber of Commerce. 


C. H. ARTHUR. H, D. WATERS. C. H. MODISETTE. 


ARTHUR, WATERS & CO., 


DULUTH, MINN., 


Commission Merchants 
Receivers and Shippers of Grain. 


Liberal Advances on Consignments. Orders for Cargoes promptly 
and carefully filled. Special attention given to the handling of 
FLAX SEED and BARLEY. Correspondence Solicited. 


ARTHUR & WATERS, Buttalo, N. Y. 


J. M. GIRYIN. J. H. GIRVIN. 


M. CIRVIN & SON, 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


Flour, Grain, Feed, Seeds, Hay, Dried Fruits, etc. 
No. 11 Spear’s Wharf, BALTIMORE, MD. 


Liberal Advances Made on Consignments. 

REFER TO J. W. GUEST, Cashier Citizens’ National Bank, Balti 
more; WM. H. NORRIS, Cashier Western National Bank, Balti 
more; JONES & STINCHFIELD and ©. W. REQUA & CO. 
Chicago. 


J. M. Smira. J. A. DEweEy. 


SMITH & DEWEY, 


Successors to OLIVER DALRYMPLE & Co.. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Room 4, Williamson Block, 


DULUTH, - - - - - MINNESOTA. 
Orders for Cargoes Promptly Filled. 


WILLIAM HARVEY, 
GRAIN DEALER 


Commission Merchant, 


40 West FourtH STREET, 
OINOINNATI, O. 


DEALERS and MILLERS are requestea@ to mail Samples an 
quote Prices f. 0. b. cars. LIBERAL ADVANCES made. Corre, 
spondence Solicited. 


S. P. THompson. L. J. LEDERER, 


S. P. Thompson & Co., 


FLOUR AND CRAIN 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 


OFFICE: WAREHOUSE: 
46 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., 15 Patterson Street, 


Baltimore, Md. 
Refer by permission to Henry James, Esq., Pres. Citizens’ Na- 


tional Bank; ENocu Pratt, Esq., Pres. Nat. Farmers and Plant- 
ers’ Bank; Ropgr. T. BALDWIN, Esq., Pres. Nat. Mechanics’ Bank. 


Liberal Cash Advances Made on Consignments. 


REFERENCES: 
First National Bank of Peoria, U1. t egies fe 0-@"4 
Commercia at’l Bank of Peoria, Til. 
And Mercantile Agencies. 3 Ss EDS, 
GeSpecial attention given to Selling Grain by Sample. 


| Duluth, Minnesota. 
eP oeeeees e eeeN Gor 


Business attended to at Newport News (Eastern Terminus 
C. & O. lroad). 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND UEAIN TRADE. 


J.S. SEELEY. 


Established 
1868. 


For Use For 
in All Kinds 
Mills, ot 
Elevators Ses TENTED NOV.I38: 
and Cleaning 
Ware- 3 MANUFAOTORERS OF Machin: 
> PERFORATED SHEET METAL OF ALL KIND we\\ 
Houses. —> CHICAGO. ILL. <— on. = \ 


Cireulars; Samples and Prices on Application. 


The Robert Aitchison Perforated Metal Comp’y | |— 3 z 


MTT 


SS 


74 East Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


JoHNSON && F IE.op. 


MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


Dustless = Separator 


EMBODIES MORE POINTS OF EXCELLENCE 


Than any other machine now offered for similar purposes. Light Running, 
Large in Capacity, Perfect in Separation, and with GREAT 
STRENGTH ant DURABILITY. 

These machines have no equal. Adopted and Indorsed by many of the 
largest Mills and Elevators in the country. 


AS A GRADER IT HAS NO EQUAL. 


Made in Different Sizes to Suit Different Requirements. 
Send for Circular, with Testimonials 
and Prices. Address 


JOHNSON & FIELD, - - RACINE, WIS, 
CHAMPION OF THE WORLD | 


The Soft Corn of this year has again demonstrat- 
ed the superiority of the “Champion” in shelling 
tough corn without breaking the grain. 
No corn can as through this Sheller without be- 
ing completely taken from the cob, if the machine is 
keptin reasonable repair, and run at the 
proper speed. Address 
R.M McCRATH & SON, 

Office and Works, 136 & 138 S. Third St., 

La Fayette, Ind. 
Also Manufacturers of 


., McGrath’s Hornet 
AND 


McGrath’s Twin Corn 
Sheller and Cleaner. 


McGrath’s Pat. Grain 
Dump. Also Shafting 
Pulleys, Hangers an 
Warehouse Machinery 
of every description. 


THE STEVENS <3 
PORTABLE MILLS 


For CORN and 
FEED GRINDING 


Genuine French 


BUHR STONES 


PowerCornSheller 
Prices Below the Lowest 


A.W.STEVENS & SON 


AUBURN, N. Y. 
Mention this paper, 


ANT 


————— 


Elevator ® Mill Supplies 


BELTING 


Elevator Buckets, Bolts, Mill Irons, Ete. 
= Prices Close, and Quality the Best. 


THE CASE MFG. CO., Columbus, 0. 
COX C0., 


Water Tube Steam Boilers. 
20CortlandtSt., N. Y- 


B i 


Tl "| 


Spencer's Alligator Press. 


§ Branch Offices: 
j| BOSTON: 
50 Oliver St. 
PHILADEL’A. 
32N.5 h St 
PITTSBU P GH, 


JOHN C. KILNER, 
Mill and Elevator Supplies, 


E. E. Hanks. C. R. DELAMATYR. 


PERFORATED METALS, "8%" Ti SEELEY ELEVATOR. 


FREMONT, NEB.. 


ELEVATOR BUILDERS 


THE SEELEY ELEVATOR 


Stands-at the head for Convenience 
and Economy of Operation. 

Plans, Specifications 
AND ESTIMATES. : 


SBELEY, SON & CO. 


Also furnish all kinds of Machin-' 
ery, Engines, Cleaners, Corn Shel!’ 
lers, Belts and Buckets, etc., etc. 

We build Elevators in all parts of 
the United States and Canada. 

(QS With our experience, we can 
save you on these items more than 
cost of Plans. Correspond with us 
and save costly mistakes. 


15,000 Busieis 


Of Corn Per Day | 


Can be shelled clean from the cob, and cleaned 
perfectly by the Dustless Enreka No. 4, with one- 
ha'f the power, others nse, with less work. — 

Smaller sizes, 10,000, 4,000 and 2,500 bushels 
capacity. The only flexible, cased upright ma- 
chine in the market, not an infringement on our 
Patent of August 15, 1871. Don’t risk paying 
royalty. New principle of automatic feed, only 
four joints or bearings, slow motion, practically 
Jasts forever. Sold on trial, freight paid both ways 
by us if not as advertised. No. 1, runs with less 
power than others to shell 500 bushels per day. 
Only kind in the world mounted on the same 
wagon with engine and boiler for field use. Fitted 
for 2,4 and 8 horse power. Most economical and 
handy agricultural and plain mounted engines. 
Also the most economical stationary engines and 
boil: rs in use from 5 to 100 horse power. 


Eureka Mfg. Co., 


CORRY, PA. 


MN) 


ae 


QUAKER CITY 


Double Reduction Grinding Mill, 


For Corn and Cob, Feed and Table Meal. 


This mill received the First Premium at the Penn- 
sylvania State Fair 1854. Send for Circular. 


A. W. STRAUB & CO., 
3737 Filbert St., - Philadelphia, Pa, 


SUBSCRIBE FOR THE 
AMERIGAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE, 
$1.00 PER ANNUM. 
ADDRESS: MITCHELL BROS. CO., CHICAGO. 


CHICAGO. 


CINCINNATI. 


NEW ORLEANS, 54 Carondelet &t. 


SAN FRANCISCO, 561 Mission St. 


HAVANA, 50 San Ignacio. 
Send to nearest office for Circular. 


98 4th Ave. 
648.Canal St. 


64 W. 3d St. 


4 


I willship this Hay and Straw Press to 
any place on condition that if four men and one 
team cannot press 8,000 pounds of hay in one 
hour, and not drive the team faster than & walk, 


you may keep the press without pay. 
tions, circulars, etc., address 


For condi- 


J. A. SPENCER, Dwight, 11. 


YORK, NEBRASKA. | 
Engines, Boilers, Belting, Pulleys, Shafting, 
SPROCKET WEES, 
STEAM PIPE AND FITTINGS, Etc., Etc. 
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STANDARD MACHINES 


-___—_FOR WAREHOUSES AND ELEVATORS .——— 


THK BARNARD & LEAS MFG. GO. 


THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS ELEVATOR SEPARATOR. 
THREE-SIEVE DUSTLESS WAREHOUSE SEPARATOR. VICTOR CORN SHELLER. 
IMPROVED DOUBLE-SCREEN DUSTLESS CORN CLEANER, with SHAKE-FEED BOTTOM. 
THE ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND ROD BEATER BARLEY AND GRAIN SCOURER. 


Also Manufacturers of the following Standard Milling Machines: The Best Scourer for Barley in use. 

DUSTLESS WHEAT SEPARATOR. VICTOR SMUTTER. VICTOR LENGTHENED SCOURER. 
VICTOR DOUBLE BRUSH SCOURER AND POLISHER. ADVANCE COMBINED BRUSH AND SMUT MACHINE. 
EUREKA FLOUR PACKER, with Barnard’s Improvement for Raising Platform. 

EUREKA BRAN PACKER, LITTLE VICTOR CORN SHELLER, 


—_AiISO THoa=E— 


BARNARD NINE-INCH ROLLER MILL. 


THE LIGHTEST RUNNING AND MOST ECONOMICAL ROLL ON THE MARKET. 


NOTE TESTIMONIAL FROM A WELL KNOWN ELEVATOR FIRM: 
MESSRS. BARNARD & LEAS, MOLINE, ILL. — GENTLEMEN: Inclosed please find draft for amount for Warehouse 


Separator. 1 must say I am well pleased with the Separator, and will take pleasure in recommending it to others, for 1 am sure it can- 
not fail to give the best of satisfaction if purchasers will only follow instructions in setting it up, which is = 
a very easy mutter, 1 i taint ce the setting up of mine, and it works splendidly. 


Yours truly, J. M, DAVIDSON, 


1 Separator. Victor Corn Sheller. Advance Combined Brush and Rod Beater Barley Scourer. 


| —_—_WE ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH— 


SWICKARD AND WELLS DUMPS AND DUMP IRONS 


Under License from J. M. Harper, and to Guarantee all Purchasers against Damages for Infringement. 


R. JAMES ABERNATHEY, Gen’l Agent, 1306 Union Avenue, Kansas City, Mo. R. L. BROWN, Gen’l Agent, Box 305, Lincoln, Neb. 


Send for Miustrated Catalogue! ro THE BARNARD & LEAS MFG, CO., Moline, Ill 
CALDWELL'S STEEL CONVEYOR! 


7 Seamless 
STEEL 


Get Prices BUCKETS 
HEADQUARTERS, Secure Catalogue for 1886 


H. W. CALDWELL, 131 & 133 West Washington St, CHICAGO 
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NOTICE TO FLAX SEED HANDLERS. 


FRED, 
GROTENRATH, 


PRACTICAL 


MILLWRIGHT, 


Sole Manufacturer 
OF THE 


AN /) standart 
SV\ A, Flax Seed 


“7 ——-Senarator. 


Light-Running, 
Large Capacity, 


it has no equal. 


ith stless i 1 d Malt 
ble results without any waste. Agent for the Morgan Dustless Grain Separators, Smutters, Barley and 
Polishers. rti attention paid to the building of Flour Mills, Oil Mills, Elevators, Breweries, Malt Houses, ete. Send for 
further information and prices. Address 


Freda. Grotenrath, 5983 Island Ave. Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE ANGLE SIEVE GRAIN SEPARATOR 


(D. T. Weed and H, A. Webber’s Celebrated Patent.) 


The CHAMPIONof the WORLD. fe==== 


; : os Everybody is astonished to see the work = 
= = = Be it does. We challenge competition, for ¢ 
ZZ | general cleaning purposes. We CAN and 3 
WILL separate oats and wheat raised togeth- = 
er, the first time through the Separator, and E 
make it fit for market, and not runany wheat 
over in the oats. No other Separator can 
help running wheat over, where the suction 
or blast is depended on to make the sepa- 
ration,which we claim is not the correct prin- 
@\ciple of separation. The peculiar construc- 
tion of the sieve, and the motion of it, do 
the work. We can take oats out of barley 


The best possibl 


WRITE FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICES. 


Address the Manufacturer, 


D. T. WEED, | incre | Lanark, Carroll Co., Il. “sae 


HOWING ANGLE SIEVE’ 


) Warehouse Fanning Mills. 


Cut of No. 6 Mill with Motion Governor. 
—CAPACITY— 


600 BUSHELS 


PER HOUR. | 
—WE MAZES 


Seven Different Sizes 
Warehouses 
and Elevators. 


More of them in actual and satisfac- 
tory use than any other kind. 


The Motion Governor is something that has long 
been needed by Grain men, particularly by those who use 
horse power in their elevators, for it matters not if the 
horse is figh ing flies, jumps or runs, this Governor pre- 
= serves 4uniform and steady speed. 
It is a convenience with steam power, as the speed of the 
mill may be lessened or accelerated by it in a moment. 
Cone pulleys are unnecessary withit. We guarantee this 
Governor as good as represented and we will allow pur- 
chasers ten daysto test it, with the privilege of re- 
== turning if not equal to the guarantee. 
Send for Catalogue to 


C. S. BEEBE,ZRACINE, WIS. 


Jmes, He Pays the Freight 


SSS= 
RAILROAD Track SCALES. 


Before purchasing, send 
for Price List of our Stand- 
ard Scales.—None better.— 
Fully Warranted.—All sizes 
made. 


re 


—ADDRESS— 


Jones of Binghamton 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


FLEXIBLE 


GRAIN SPOUT 


= FOR 


TRIMMING CARS 


COMd HOA Gnas 


‘II ‘BL08d ‘1901}§ SWepy YyNOS G1zZ 
OL 


0) 8 YHAAIWGNVS H 


if 


With this Spout you can load a car without 
shoveling, and it is the best Spont for general use 
in the market. Will work well in any kind of an 
Elevator, and is designed expressly for loading 
where there is but little fall from bin. 


N L 
E DD aRist 
\ fa 130 Ye 


~~ KANSASCITYMo. 
MORSE ENGINEERING Co. 
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Portable Mill Manufactory. 


ESTABLISHED {85!. 
21 SIZES AND STYLES 


* ——— OF PORTABLE 


=» FRENCH BURR MILLS. 


WE MAKE = ge TT REOREVED — 
ae Highest Awards 
Following Sizes: — at THE — 


St.Louis, Cincinnati, In- 
dianapolis and New Or- 
leans Fairs and Ex positions. 


14, 18, 20, 22, 26, 
30, 36, 42, 48 
and 54 inch 


STONES ‘32a 
COMPLETE _OUTFITS 
Roller Process Corn Meal, Hominy, 


GRITS, PEARL MEAL and STARCH. re 


NORDYRE & MARMONGO,, Indianapolis ad 


BATES’ 


Champion Rapid Grain Dryer! 


FOR CRAIN OF ALL KINDS 


Cotton Seed, Flax and Grass Seeds, Glucose Refuse, Brewers’ Grains, Starch 
Glue, Fruit, or any Material requiring tobe Dried Artificially. 


= Unequaled for Rapidity and Thoroughness. The Best, Most Rapid and Satisfactory Dryer extant! GRAIN 
DRIED at rate of 1,000 bushels per hour, the automatic arrangements and low temperature insuring evenness 
and uniformity. Besides drying evenly, the very dry air peculiar to this machine removes any slight odor from 
sweat or heat, and puts the grain in condition to grade. ‘The air used has all the various degrees of low tempera- 
ture necessary, there is no Parch, Shrivel, Discoloration or other evidence of artificial drying. 
Weevil and Midge exterminated. Grain brought to Grade at trifling cost. It is beyond question the 
Champion Grain Dryer. }2~ This Dryer is in successful operation in the West, and produces its own 
best evidence that it does easily all that is here claimed, to the en:ire satisfaction of its patrons. ALL MA- 
CHINES ABSOLUTELY SAFE AGAINST FIRE. Information furnished promptly upon application. 


J.C. BATES. 


POSTOFFICE BOX Room 73 Calumet Building 
585. 189 La Salle St. CHICACO ILL. 


Howes Challenge Sample Envelope 


Cheap,Simple is Absolutely Secure 


NEAT AND SECURE. WHEN CLOSED 


EASILY OPENED, From BECOMING OPENED 


WHEN PASSING 
FILLED and CLOSED Through the Mails. 


Unlike other Sample Envelopes, this has its Loop or Fastening A, secured to Envelope, and is in 
no way likely to become lost, broken or bent out of shape; butis always readyfor use. Itis the 
Cheapest and Most Complete Package for sending samples on the market. 


NET FPRICE 131s T.-— No. 0—1 oz. For Rice. Seed, Spices, 
Etce., 50¢ per 100. $4.00 per 1.000; No. 1—2 0z.—For Coffee, Grain, Flour. Pho- 
tographs. Etc., 65c per 100, $5.00 per 1.000; No. 2—4 oz.—For Malt, Flour, 
Grain, Hominy, Ete ., 90c per 100, 87.50 per 1,000; No. 3—6 oz.—For Flour, 
Grain, Malt, Cloth Samples, Ktc., $1.25 per 100, 810.50 per 1,000; No. 4—8 oz. 
Grain, Mait, Cotton or Yarn Samples, $1.65 eee 190, $14.00 per 1,000. TERMS 
NET GAH. On orders of less than $5, please send Postal Note, 1 or 2 cent stamps with order 
Bills of $5 or more, payable in Postal or Express Money Order, or New York, or Chicago Exchange. 
We can pay no Discounts or Exchanges. 

{On orders for 1,000 or more we will print card on Envelope, FREE, if copy and request is in- 
closed with order. On lots of less than 1,000, 75 cents extra charged if printingisdesired. P.S.—Parties 
desiring envelopes sent by mail, must send postege with order at the rate of 12 cents for No.0, 22 cents for No 
1, 35¢ for No. 2, 5.¢ for No.3 and 75efor No. 4, per 100 envelopes. Address: 


F. W. CLARK, Agent, 186 Dearborn Street, CHICAGO. 


CORN CRIB, 


With Forced Ventilation; 
From 20,000 to 100,000 bushels capacity. Can be placed 
across the street, and one man can bring it to the shel- 
ler. The snow and shelled corn all taken out before 
the ear corn goes in crib. Nowaste. Crib lumber costs 
3 centsperbushel. Drawings and Instructions 
reasonable. 


The Common-Sense 


Automatic Corn Sheller, 


The only Self-Adjusting Automatic Sheller in the 
market. It possesses more advantages than any other 
known machine; takes Isss power to operate, and 
adjnsts itself to the size of Ear Corn. Will shell more 
corn, and that too without splitting the cob. Leaves 
little or no corn on the cob: grinds and breaks less of 
the kernels, is less liable to be broken (by having some 
hard substance pass through the sheller) on account of 
the flexibility of segments and safety pins in 
which are of wood and can easily be replaced. 
right or left as may be required. 

Six Sizes Made. Send for Prices. 


H. A. HAWKINS. 248 Randolph St., 


CHICAGO. 


late— 
orks 


CALIFORNIA! 


DEAL’S CALIFORNIA 


Grain Cleaning Machinery. 


We manufacture a complete line of 


Cleaners, Scourers = Brush Machines 


For Mills and Elevators. 
WARRANTED THE BEST IN AMERICA; 


The purchaser being the judge after 60 or 90 days’ trial 
We guarantez every machine to give entire sat- 
isfaction or no pay. Send for cir- 
culars ; it will pay you. 


M. DEAI c& CO., 


Sole Owners and Manufacturers, 


BUCYRUS, - - OHIO. 


“CAMARET” 


GUARANTEED ROOFING PLATES. 


EVERY SHEET STAMPED WITH BRAND 
AND THICKNESS. 


A maker’s brand, Controlled by us to the extent that we represent the 
manufacturers in the United States. We are thus enabled to keep up the stand- 
ard quality of this brand, the makers being under contract with us to do so. 


We guarantee the material of the ‘“CAMARET™” to be the best Martin-Sie 
mens Steel (exactly the same material as the “ Gilbertson’s Old Method,”) while 
many of the cheaper plates offered in competition with the “CAMARET,” are 
made of Bessemer Steel, which can be’bought at a less price, hence is of inferior 
quality. 

For the information of the trade we repeat the guarantees which have made our “CAMA- 
RET” Brand so famous throughout the country. 


The tollowing is our spec fic guarantee of all the plates purchased from us under the brand 
“CAMARET.” 


1. That the coating. though not quite so heavy as onthe “Gilbertson‘’s Old Method,” is of the 
same quality, is evenly distributed and heavy, perfectly coating and protecting the iron. 


2. That they will stand any strain encountered in working a Roofing Plate. 


3. That each sheet is cut perfectly square, has an even surface and is free from ragged or 
beaded edges. 


4. That each box contains 112 sheets of uniform gauge, and that each sheet is stamped 
with brand and gauge. 


5. That every box of “‘CAMARET™” Roofing Plates is securely strapped with iron, to pre- 
vent the boxes breaking in transit. 


We take the entire product of the Mill in this Brand of Roofing Plate; and 
the Works are under Contract with us to keep up the Quality of 
=] Goods as Guaranteed by us, and agree not to furnish the “CAMARET” Roofing 
Plate to anyone else, either under this Brand ora Private Brand. 


Merchant & Co., 


525 ARCH ST., 90 Beekman St., 184 Kinzie St., 
PHILADELPHIA. NEWYORK. CHICACO. 


FRICTION CLUTCH 


PULLEYS! 


They are Sure, Strong 
and Noiseless. 


You can start a load with this Clutch, at any speed, 
with ease and safety. 


Also Split Pulleys, Dead Pulleys 


And Wood Pulleys Whole. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 


TAPER SLEEVE PULLEY WORKS, 


BRIE, FPA.. 


CHICACO CAR MOVER 


With it One Man can Move a Loaded Car, 
WEIGHT, including Handie, 15 Ibs. 


Guaranteed not to break cr get out of order. Sent on 30 days’ 
trial. Send Postal for Sample, and you will use no other. 
PRICE, Single Moyers, $6.00. Per pair, $10.00. 


Address J. H. BANNON, Manufacturer, 
Boom 62, 220 8. Clark St., Chicago, Tl. 
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STILWE 


DAYTON, 


STILWELL’S PATENT 


LIME EXTRACTING HEATER 


AND FILTER COMBINED. 


Is the only Lime Extracting Heater that will Prevent Scale in Steam Boilers, removing all Impuri- 
ties from the water before it enters the Boiler. 


THOROUGHLY TESTED. OVER 3,000 OF THEM IN DAILY USE! 


This cut is a facsimile of the appearance of a No. 5 Heater at work on ordinary Lime Water, 
when the door was removed after the Heater had been running two weeks. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE ! 
A LARGE NUMBER OF MINES HAVE THEM IN SUCCESSFUL OPERATION 


LL &* BIERCE MF 


RICHMOND CITY MILL WORKS 


RICHMOND, INDIANA, 


Manufacturers of 


IMPROVED MILLING MACHINERY 
PORTABLE MILLS 


Of Every Description, 


THE BEST MADE! 


+ <P X <P + 


(ce Write for Description and Prices._&Y 


met he = & 9 


Diamond 


THE BEST ON EARTH. ' 
*padunnuog ag pun auc hay, 


G. CO., 


For full Descriptive Circular, ad- 
OHIO, U. BS. A. dress 


McLAUGHLIN, SHELDON & CO,, 
OWATONNA, MINN. 
- -RWOODMAN. 
MANUFACTURER OF R.R.SUPPLIES. 
tegHichHStT, ; Boston.Mass.. | 


Se 


| BAGGAGE CHECK. 


Et 
SPEED INDICATOR, 


NADSES 


(Baccace Master. | 
CX 


) 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Wgnod> 


Pan 


MINDS OF CHy¢ 
6g VN a ark aS 
20 cars® : 
ALSO 
PERFORATING STAMPS, 
OFFICE STAMPS &c. 
oh abaraor. 


cORRESPONDEN¢, 
SOLICITED, 


BRADS ST RELELS. 


Bradstreet's, the weekly financial and commercial 
newspaper published by The Bradstreet Mercan- 
tile Agency, is now in its thirteenth volume, and 
stands at the head of all the financial and commer- 
cial periodicals of the country, and is surpassed by 
none in Europe. In the twelve volumes already 
issued can be found more original and carefully 
_fepared matter—facts and figures—relating to 
>usiness topics than can be found in any other 
periodical for the same period. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that it has reached and maintains this position, 
for it is owned and published by a large corpora- 
tion—The Bradstreet Company, with its cash capi- 
tal and assets of over $1,400,000, its nearly 100 
branch offices, and its small army of over 1,60 
salaried employes and 65,000 regular correspond- 
ents. This organization makes extensive investi- 
gations into industrial and other matters, gathers 
full reports of the conditions and prospects of the 
leading crops and exhibits regularly the state of 
business, practically making Bradstreet’s the au- 
thor:ty as to the condition and prospects of the 
commerviai world. It needs but a glance at the 
newspaper to satisfy any one that its publishers 
have been ambitious more than avaricious, for in 
no way aré i 8 pages made up to cat.r to the pop- 
ular taste, or to serve the purposes of loud or in- 
sinuating advertisers. No trivial or sensational 
matters are ever to be found in its columns, but 
the whole 900 large pages a year are so solidly 
packed with news, reports, discussions, decisions 
and data as to make Bradstreet's an acceptable and 
almost indispensable journal for progressive bus- 
iness men, 


J. i. HEIssER, 


MANUFACTURER AND DEALER IN 


pamile Laveloges and Muslin Sacks 


For sending samples of Grain and Flour by Mail. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Send for Price List and Samples. 


SPECIAL NOTICE 


TO MANUFACTURERS. 


THE CALUMET & CHICAGO 
CANAL & DOCK CO., 


in the Calumet Region, offer on liberal terms 


The largest land owners at SOUTH CHICAGO and 


Lots or acre property on river and railroad, con. 
necting with the B. & O., Chicago & Atlantic, 
Chicago & E. Illinois, Chicago, R. I. & P., 
Chicago & W. Indiana, and Belt Line, Ill. 
Cent., L. S. & Mich. So., L., N. Albany & 
Chicage, Mich. Cent., N. W., Chicago & St. 
Louis and P., Ft. W. & Chicago Railroads. 

Number of passenger trains to and from Chicago 
to South Chicago daily is about 75 each way. 

Also Docks on Calumet River, with its splendid 
harbor at South Chicago, and the only river property 
connecting with the Belt Line, which also connects 
with every R. Rh. entering Chicago. 

Towage One-Half Chicago Rates. 
Capital invested at this point alone, $9,000,000.°° 
In buildings and plants, 4,100,000. 
Value of product last year, 9,000,000.0° 
Lumber received last year, 105,000,000 Ft. 

Among the many large establishments already 
located are the North Chicago Rolling Mill Co.’s 
Bessemer Steel Rail Mill, the Culumet Iron and 
Steel Co.’s Rolling Mill and Nail Manufactory, 
The Morden Frog and Crossing Works, Chicago 
Forge and Bolt Works, &c., &e. 

MANUFACTURERS, or shippers of COAL, 
PIG IRON, IRON ORE LUMBER, ETC. 
also parties who wish to build GRAIN ELE- 
VATORS wi please correspond with us. 

Contractors for River and Harbor Improvements, 
Dredging Dock and Pier Construction, Pile Founda. 
tions, etc, Estimates on application. 

Office, 170 Dearborn Street, Chicago. 


Worrell’s Combined Drier and Cooler, 


WHAT COMPETENT AND DISINTERESTED JUDGES SAY OF 
ITS OPERATION ON WHEAT, 


We have seen this machine in operation, and are highly pleased with the results. Itnot only dries 
the grain, but cleans, removes the must and greatly improves its appearance. We consider the machine 
a valuable one and are glad to recommend it to any one interested.” 

CARTER, PINDELL & CO., 
Mannfacturers of the celebrated Eagle Mills Flour. 


“Tt thoroughly cleans and dries the grain, and we have had some wheat dried for ourselyes, which 
was quite satisfactory tous. * * * Weconsider the machine a yaluabje one.” 
HANNIBAL MILLING CO., Campretn, Manager. 


“Thave had unusually good opportunities of judging the merits of this machine, having seen wheat, 
rejected on account of dampness, put through an operation on his machine and sold for goud, mer- 
chantable wheat and put in high grade flour. * * * * T recently visited his drier, which he was 
operating on some very damp, musty and dirty wheat, which was delivered from his drier wonderfully 
improved, clean, free from smell of must and in goo milling condition, without any appearance of 
being at all scorched. This is a practical, economical machine, and of great value to the grain interests.” 

F. M. TATLOW, Head Miller, “Emrrre Rott Rx Mis.” 


Soon after every harvest many millions of bushels of damaged wheat are forced on the market at 
greal sacrifice, which can be put in good cc ndition by this machine, at a cost of Less than One 
Cent per bushel. To be prepared to handle their wheat at large profit, you should order a drier 


t once, 
he S. E. WORRELL, Hannibal, Mo. 


The Lotz Patent Grain Shoveline: Machine 


FOR UNDOADING CARS 


Is without clutches and driven by paper friction. It works automatic and noiseless, and the length of 
pull of hoist rope can be instantly adjusted. A big saving in ropes, scoops, lubricants and repairs 
over all other Shoveling Machines, so much go that the entire cost of amachine will be saved by its 
more economical “peration within afewyears. Eleven Double Machines have been in 
practical operation in Rock {sland Elevator “A” Chicago, since 1882, 


For further information address 


HOWARD IRON WORKS, Buffalo, N. Y., Sole Mfrs. for the United States. 
"SEND KOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR, 


SEEDS 


ALBERT DICKINSON, 
Dealer in Timothy, Clover, Flax, Hungarian, Millet, Red Top, Blue 
Grass, Lawn Grass, Orchard Grass, Bird Seeds, &c. 
POP CORN. 
aa 117 & 119 Kinzie St. OFFICE, 115 KInzTE St, 


Warehouses? 104) 106, 108 & 110 Michigan St, GHI@AGQ, tLe 


~~ 


e “SALEM” @ 
“ELEVATOR BUCKET 


& CO., 


. J. CLARK 
Sole Manuirs, 


e “SALEM 
ELEVATOR BUCKET 


SALEM, - OHIO. 


0 “SALEM 
ELEVATOR BUCKET. 


e “SALEM” @ 
ELEVATOR’ BUCKET 


Cen’! Agents. 


11 ‘ODVSIHD 


Thornburgh & Glessner 


Grinding Mill. 


’ 


7 AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


“GIANT” DUSTLESS 


oy & FLAX SEPARATOR! 


other Separator that will do the same work 


We claim for the 
“Giant” Superi- 
ority over all 
other Separa- 
tors for the follow- 
| ing strong reasons: 

ist.—Itissimple 
in its con-truction, 
Strong ane 
Durable. Any 
one competent to 
run a fanning 
millcan operate the 
“Giant. 

2d. —The height 
from the floor to the 
top of the receiving 
hopper is but 4 feet 
3 inches, hence it 
will accommodate 
spouts from differ- 
ent points the same 
as 4 fanning mill, 
that is with- 
out being oblig- 
ed to move the 
machine. 

8d.— The cost 
is not much over 
one-half that of 


A A PT 


aii 


an: 
Jthe this machine will clean and screen better and faster than any other Separator made, 


sizes being equal. 


Every Separator GUARANTEED to give Satisfaction. 


These Separators are also made with the side shake” forthespecial purpose of cleaning 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO ANY RELIABLE PARTY. 


For Descriptive Circulars and Prices address 


Flax Seed. 


DICKEY & PEASE, 


RACIN 


- SOLE MANUFACTURERS, 


HE wis. 


SINK 


parka 


=I SINKER, DAVIS & CO, S55 


MANUFACTURERS AND CONTRACTORS 
ELEVATOR AND FLOUR MILL MACHINERY. 


Five Points of Superiority found in our Engine : 


1. Absolutely balanced valve. 


2. Closest economy of Fuel. 
tone Most reliable and effectual in 
s 


4. Simplicity of construction and 
great durability, requiring less at- 
tention by reason of few adjust: 
ments. 

5. Reasonable Price. 

PLANS AND DRAWINGS OF MILLS AND 

ELEVATORS FREE ON APPLICATION. / 


ER, DAVIS & CO., Indianapolis, Ind, 


DETACHABLE 


In every Link. EsprctaLtiy 
DESIGNED for 


Elevators, 
Conveyors, 


Drive Belts, 
Etc., Etc. 


—For Handling— 


GRAIN, SEEDS, 

EAR CORN, MALT, 

COTTON SEED, COAL, 

STONE, CLAY, 

PAPER PULP, 

TAN BARK, BOXES, 

BARRELS, ETC. 
BEFORE PLACING ORDERS, 

Send for Circular and Price List, 

——ADDRESS—— 


ROLLER CHAIN BELTING CO., 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


DCE. 


Look no fur- 
W ther! Send for 
Q Pocket Wallet 
W containing Cir- 
5 cular and Price 

SeeLIStING. LG 

o 


NILES, 


SYKES’ IRON ROOFING CO. 


The Treble Reduction 


Roller Feed Mill, 


To Milllers, Elevator Men, 
Farmers, Stockmen 
and others: 

We call your attention 
to the above mill for 
_ grinding feed of all 
kinds, fine or coarse. 
For ease of management 
and durability it has no 
equal, Manufactured by 
Ww.R. EYNON, 
a ee Center St., Clev eland 

hio, 


GEO, L. JARRETT, 


Manufacturer and Dealer 


IN ALL KINDS OF 


ELEVATOR 
Machinery! 


CORN SHELLERS, CORN CLEANERS, 
WHEAT AND OATS CLEANERS, 
BELTING, ALL KINDS, 

ELEVATOR BUCKETS AND BOLTS, 
IRON WORK OF ALL KINDS, 

OILS AND SUPPLIES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 


313 Court Ave.. Des Moines, la, 


Suitable for i) 
ALL classes of 9 Hi 
buildings, easi- 
‘ly put on. Un- 
surpassed, Use 
the Sykes’ Im- 
proved and be 


happy- 


*aalvyonuyos 


OHIO. 


New York 
AUTOMATIC 


GRAIN SCALES 


WEIGH and REGISTER 


From 50 to 100,000 bus. of any 
kind of Grain per hour, Correctly, 


We warrant them Keliable, Durable, and 
Correct. Will ship to responsible parties on 
30 days’ trial. 
every year. 

for prices to 


CHAS. KAESTNER & CO., 


WESTERN AGENTS, 


Machinists, Founders & Mill Paruishers 


303 to 31 1 S. Canal St., 
CHICAGO. 


imMP. CHICACO CAR MOVER! 
Provided with the Wedge- Shaped add a 
ALLOW © SLAP to our machine, which makes a great 

ONS Da? * _. PROVEMENT. Itis 
daa Now manufactured of 
Steel or Malleable 
Tron. Will not break. 
= {jLight and handy 
Cheapest and BEST 
in the market. To accommodate my numerous customers and save 

cost of reigns I constantly keep stock subject to order at Chicago 
St, Louis, Kansas City, Minneapolis, Nashville and Buffalo, aati 
eretifree, If desired, 20 days’ trial allowed. Send for references 


CHAS. T. Address 
, CHICAGO, ILL. 


CAMBRIDGE ROOFIN G CO. 


—MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Superior Roofing & Siding 


iN 
aN IRON AND STEEL 
‘ CROWWL’S Patent Standing Seam, 
PLAIN, CORRUGATED AND CRIMPED EDGE. 


i fe Y, ee 
} (a> Awarded First Medal at New Orleans Exposition. 
CAMBRIDGE, OEIC: 


ELASTIC CEMENT! 


Ta \ Invaluable for Repairing and Pointing Up all kinds of Water 

Zane’ Leaks around Chimneys, Copings, Skylights, Gutte rs, Cupolas, 

hits Dormer Windows, Slate, Stone, “Brick, Wood, Iron, etc. Slate 

| | Boon Hips or Joints, Co pings, Iron, Stone or other work bedde ad 
IVl\\ in this Cement will never leak or become loosened. 


FLEXIBLE PAINT, 


Composed of Paint Skins boiledin Linseed Oil and arate fine 

>) With iron metallic. The toughest, most durable, prettiest and 
i¥ cheapest Paint ever manufactured for all outside work exposed to 
z- weather. Dries quickly, with solid skin like India Rubber. 


Hach Scale will pay for itselt 
No chance for errors exists. Write 


= Ready for Use. 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS AND PRICE LIST. 


VANDERVOORT & TUCKER, - 116th Street, East River, 
(=> In writing please mention this paper. NEW YORK CITY. 


KNISELY & MILLER, 


hee ALE, 


129 & 131 South Clinton St, CHICAGO, 


Slate, Tin and Iron 


IRON 


For Roofing 
And Siding. 


ROOFERS! 
A j ey CORRUGATED 


This cut shows our method of fastening Corrugated 
iron to Elevator Bins to allow for settling and raising. 


/T.C. SNYDER & C 


Canton 
Ohio. 


Manufacturers of a General Line of 


} IRON ROOFINC! 
Siding and Ceiling, 


Pat. Seamless, Solderless Eave Trough, 
| alleable Hangers, etc. 
I. goa Send for Catalogue, Price List and Samples. 


AMERICAN ELEVATOR AND GRAIN TRADE. 


bed O R S E ce Oo Ww E ad S Best ROOF FOR ANY BUILDING. 


MANUFACTURED BY- 


THE PAIGE MANUFACTURING CO., 
PAINESVILLE, OHIO, 
Used by the following Elevator Firms: 


Patented April 27 
1886. 


Locke & Bunker ........ 9 d-Rese sae Minneapolis a R. Pong. ‘s wo. Behe . +... McGregor, Towa 

Cargill Bros. 4. ss ..eeery sec ners . Sy i i Costsonly $3.95 persq, (10x10ft.) Lasts 

F. H, Peavey & Co. ... -... ve eeyes é EW ‘Cargill & Bro.. arte AOLOSEO) is alife time on Steep or Tat roofs. Ready for use. Any- 

Cargill & Bagley aia sise eileale ee Hodges & Hyde........ aa body can apply it. Mlugirated book Iree if you mertion 

Northwestern Ble. Co..... .... cs Brooks Bros. . . ....Grand Forks, D. T this paper. Write at once to 143 Duane St., N. Y. City. 

‘Minn. & Northern Elevator Co $6 Northern Dakota Ele. Co. .... . Jamestown, D. T INDIANA PAIN T AND ROOFING Cco., 
Elevator Machinery a Specialty. Shafting, Pulleys, Boxes, Hangers, Samples free, if you mention AMERICAN ELEVATOR. 


Boots, Irons, Etc. SHEATHING PAPERS at reduced prices; all colors, weights and yee 
For Prices, write the Manufacturers, or G. W. CRANE, Minneapolis, Minn. 


LINK-BELT MACHINERY (0. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


ae 
AS EXPERIEN 

CORD OF mR WORK BORNE BONEN SM. CHINES WE 
ARTIN: RECORD y 


ul 


uni Hall 


Of all Styles of — 


Round and Square i 


ELEVATORS, 


NEARLY ONE HUNDRED 
Circular Elevators 


IN OPERATION 
In the Northwest. 


conta.) 
Reset 


CHOCAGO, Moh. 29th. 1886. — 


, im) 


4 Mr q ii 


iD 


: 


Link-Belt Machinery Co. 


Chicago Ill. 


Gentlemen: 


Replying to your inquiry of recent date, would say that 


we have had a practical experience in the use of the Hub Friction 
Clutch made by your house, for the past eight years or more, dur- 
ing which time we have applied them to use in Elevators in various 
parts ot the country- They have uniformly given thorough satis- 


faction, and we believe that for simplicity of construction, con- 


pactness ease of manipulation and adjustment, durability, and 


general efficiency they have no superior in kind. 


Very Truly Yours 


Eee vious 


LINK-BELTING, PULLEYS, HANGERS, 
SHAFTING, GEARING, ETC. 


Carried in Stock. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


JOHN F, HAZEN, Pres. JAMES HICKS, Treas. J, G. BATTELLE, Sec'y. 


CINCINNATI CORRUGATING CO. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


OVER 1500 


——MANUFACTURERS OF— 


Patent Steel Conveyors, | 
MACDONALD FRICTION CLUTCHES. 


Manufacturers and 


i Dealers in STEED ty 
Oms Drom a7 Stocis: fl] Elevator ‘SCOOPS, ! 
Four Widths of Corrugations Made. hh Bickete! Ete. 


Write for Prices, — 


STANDING SEAM PLAIN ROOFING! 
All Paint Re-ground in Pure Linseed Oil! 


Geo. J. Fritz. 


MANUFACTURER OF 


FRITtTA PATENT 


BEAM AND Eccentrie Doctors, 


——ALso— 

FRITZ PATENT ENGINE AND BOILER SOEs 
OK DETACHED. FRITZ PATENT ELECTRIC 
LIGHT ENGINES, SINGLE OR DOUBLE. 
le “Send for Descriptive Catalogue. _2aq 


2018 S. THIRD ST., ST.LOUIS, MO. 


DU QUOIN, ILL. 


2 STEAM Pius’ 


For All Purposes. 


2"SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


